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SEALING  STEEL 

WITH  FLUID  COPPER 


WITH  copper  melted  to  the  consist- 
ency of  kerosene  in  an  electric 
furnace,  steel  can  be  sealed  so  as  to  be 
gas-tight.  Like  bones,  the  grains  of  steel 
tend  to  grow  together  slowly,  but  elec- 
tric heat  speeds  up  the  process  so  that 
steel  joints  require  but  a few  minutes  to 
knit.  And  steel  joints  knit  in  a copper- 
brazing furnace  are  exceptionally  neat, 
strong,  and  tight. 

As  a controlled  atmosphere  at  very  high 
temperature  must  be  used,  the  electric 
furnace  is  important  to  the  process.  At 
brazing  temperature,  the  molten  copper 
wets  the  clean  steel  and  flows  into  the 


finest  crevices,  forming  a copper-steel 
alloy  which  seals  the  joint.  The  greater 
the  pressure  at  the  joint,  the  readier  the 
flow  of  copper. 

Such  furnaces  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  G-E  refrigerators,  where  hundreds 
of  evaporators  are  hermetically  sealed 
daily. 

These  developments  in  industrial  heating 
are  largely  the  achievements  of  college- 
trained  General  Electric  engineers. 
Newly  graduated  young  men  obtain  in 
the  Testing  Department  practical  experi- 
ence which  fits  them  for  future  positions 
of  responsibility. 
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Always  the  Best 
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When  in  Cleveland,  let  us  show  you  through 
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“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


The  Growth  of  World-Mindedness 


During  the  last  quarter  century,  the  American  college  has  been  increasingly  accused  of 
being  out  of  touch  with  life.  Its  walks,  its  critics  have  charged,  are  cloistered  walks,  and  its 
inmates  kept  in  immaculate  ignorance  of  the  practical  facts  and  practical  motives  of  the  larger 
world.  Part  of  this  criticism  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  materialism;  part  of  it  has  been  just. 


James  H.  Causey 


Against  the  enormous  back-drop  of  the  World 
War,  however — the  significant  intellectual  fact  of 
our  generation  — a new  scene  has  in  recent  years  been 
enacting.  The  college  is  beginning  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  educating  its  students  for  world 
citizenship,  in  the  questions  of  international  economy 
and  polity,  of  war  and  peace.  This  new  tendency  in 
the  college,  unmarked  at  first,  has  within  the  last  foui 
or  five  years  been  gathering  increasing  force. 

In  the  fall  of  1928  Mr.  James  H.  Causey  of  Den- 
ver, Trustee,  made  it  possible  for  Oberlin  to  hold  the 
first  Causey  Conference.  “World  Problems  Ten  Years 
After  the  War”  was  the  topic  chosen,  and  the  speakers 
were  Harold  G.  Moulton,  President  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington;  Carl  Brinkmann  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  Germany;  Jacob  Viner  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Manley  O.  Hudson  of 
Harvard. 

Since  that  time  five  other  conferences  have  been 
held,  on  population,  peace,  the  future  of  political  par- 
ties, the  future  of  industry,  and  religion  as  resource. 
The  Seventh  Causey  Conference,  on  the  old-new  topic 
of  social  planning,  was  held  Feb.  25  and  26,  1932. 


The  Causey  Conferences,  while  not  the  only  influence  at  work  in  this  direction  on  the 
campus,  have  undoubtedly  been  the  main  factor  in  bringing  about  a whole  new  student  outlook. 
Even  five  years  ago,  the  awareness  of  the  average  student,  however  extensive  in  the  realms  of 
the  mind,  was  pretty  well  bounded  by  college  walls.  Today  the  average  student,  a citizen  of 
the  Oberlin  community  and  in  some  measure  of  the  realms  of  the  mind,  is  also  in  a very  real 
sense  a citizen  of  the  world.  He  may  skip  over  such  units  as  the  state  and  the  nation  be 
suffering  from  a kind  of  far-sightedness  — but  at  least  he  is  adjusted  to  the  larger  considerations 
and  to  some  of  the  final  issues. 

To  those  who  believe  that  in  this  coming  vvorld-mindedness  lies  the  hope  for  our  civilization, 
it  would  seem  that  the  thanks  due  the  Causey  Conferences  and  all  kindred  influences  can  hardly 
be  repaid. 
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Most  alumni  know  in  general  about  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  Schools  in  Taiku,  China.  It  is  probable  that  very 
few  know  much  about  the  organization  that  is  involved 
in  the  administration  of  these  schools 
ADMINISTRA-  which  are  shortly  to  be  brought  to- 
TION  OF  gether  on  a single  campus. 

SHANSI  From  the  beginning  the  girls  and 

boys  have  been  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
city,  and  kindergarten  work  was  conducted  in  a third  lo- 
cation. While  kindergarten  and  part  of  the  primary 
work  may  be  continued  in  the  old  location,  the  rest  of 
the  work  will  soon  be  united  on  the  present  boys’  campus 
in  what  has  been  known  as  the  Flower  Garden  Com- 
pound. This  will  centralize  the  work  and  bring  the  ad- 
ministration under  a single  head. 

The  enrollment  in  all  departments  during  the  past 
year  has  been  nearly  500  with  the  Middle  School  (high 
school)  having  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  attendance. 
A staff  of  79,  10  of  whom  hold  degrees  from  Oberlin, 
has  carried  on  the  teaching  and  administrative  work. 

Aside  from  this  staff  with  the  usual  committees  of  an 
educational  institution  there  is  a Board  of  Managers  in 
China  which  is  responsible  for  the  administrative  over- 
sight there.  This  is  composed  of  a certain  number  of 
Oberlin  alumni,  alumni  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Schools, 
and  others  not  necessarily  related  to  either  of  these 
groups.  These  twelve  persons  pass  on  the  budget,  build- 
ing  programs,  appointment  of  officers  of  administrative 
policy.  Though  their  decisions  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  America,  they  carry 
the  real  responsibility  for  the  current  work  of  the  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  made  up  of  19  representa- 
tive persons  meets  twice  a year  in  Oberlin  and  its  execu- 
tive Committee  every  month.  All  save  one  of  the  trus- 
tees are  Oberlin  College  officers  or  alumni.  Those  living 
in  Oberlin  give  a large  amount  of  time  to  consideration  of 
the  financial  and  other  aspects  of  the  Shansi  work. 

There  is  in  addition  at  Oberlin  a Student  Shansi 
Committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  each  class  and 
division  of  the  institution.  To  this  committee  falls  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  two  representatives  sent  out 
each  year  to  Shansi  and  the  promoting  of  a Shansi  con- 
sciousness on  the  Oberlin  campus. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a large  in- 
crease in  the  Schools’  enrollment  which  has  taxed  the 
ability  of  the  Schools  to  provide  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories. Buildings  have  had  to  be  modified  for  new  uses 
and  other  buildings  erected.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
a special  need  for  dormitories.  Despite  the  unstable  gov- 
ernment and  the  frequent  modification  of  its  educational 
requirements,  the  Shansi  Schools  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  without  interruption. 


In  these  days  of  demand  for  vocational  education 
when  most  of  the  young  men  and  a good  share  of  the 
young  women  are  seeking  an  education  that  will  prepare 
them  for  a job,  it  is  heartening  to  those 
ESTHETIC  engaged  in  the  cultural  aspects  of  edu- 
VALUE  WILL  cation  to  have  a man  teaching  in  a 
WIN  OUT  technical  institution,  or  one  largely  so, 

hold  a brief  for  courses  of  esthetic  value. 
Arthur  E.  Ruark,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  writing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Record  for 
March  on  the  subject  of  “The  University  and  The  Leisure 
of  Tomorrow,”  says  in  part:  “While  the  demand  for  pro- 
fessional courses  will  certainly  not  diminish,  it  may  be- 
come quite  insignificant  compared  with  the  demand  for 
courses  having  an  esthetic  value.  I believe  that  in  the 
long  run  history  and  literature,  art  and  pure  science 
(which  is  a kind  of  art),  must  win  out  over  commerce 
and  engineering  as  the  central  interests  of  the  average 
man.  One  of  the  troubles  with  life  today  is  the  tendency 
to  think  of  the  job  as  the  one  and  only  thing.  All  our 
technical  and  professional  courses  emphasize  diligence  and 
efficiency  as  the  keys  to  success.  The  engineering  stu- 
dent often  begrudges  the  time  he  has  to  spend  on  cul- 
tural subjects  because  he  cannot  see  how  they  will  help 
him  to  earn  more  dollars.  Like  any  extreme  attitude, 
this  is  very  bad.  We  are  men,  not  machines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  We  are  human  beings  first,  and  busi- 
ness men  or  engineers  for  secondary  reasons.  What  we 
want  is  the  product  of  work,  not  the  work  itself,  and  if 
we  can  get  the  product  without  doing  the  work,  or  at 
least  by  doing  very  little  work,  why,  so  much  the  better 
for  us,  since  we  live  only  once.  There  is  no  spectacle  so 
sad,  so  full  of  menace  to  our  boasted  civilization,  as  the 
business  man  who  carries  home  a brief  case  full  of  paper 
work  because  he  feels  he  must.  He  is  simply  a modern 
version  of  the  man  with  the  hoe.  Do  we  not  believe  that 
a day  will  come  when  our  material  needs  will  be  ade- 
quately met  without  the  wild  scramble  of  competition, 
the  hurly-burly  which  mars  our  modern  life?  Will  it 
not  be  considered  vulgar  in  that  day  for  a man  to  be 
wholly  preoccupied  with  the  details  of  his  business?  Com- 
merce, engineering,  applied  physics  and  chemistry,  stock 
breeding,  and  road  building  are  only  means  to  an  end. 
Just  what  that  end  is,  each  one  of  us  must  answer  for 
himself,  out  of  the  cravings  of  his  soul.  Of  course  I 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  will  always  be  indi- 
viduals who  find  esthetic  values  in  their  work,  men  who 
get  their  ultimate  satisfaction  by  creating  a bigger  and 
better  machine,  or  baking  the  world’s  best  chocolate  cake 
In  so  far  as  a man  finds  art  and  poetry  and  religion  in 
h.s  daily  work,  I call  him  fortunate;  I have  no  quarrel 
with  his  philosophy,  but  how  pitifully  small  is  the  number 
of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  for  such  satisfaction! 
lor  most  of  us,  the  job  must  remain  a means  to  an  end 
and  we  must  seek  our  solace  in  out-of-hours  creative  ac- 
tivity, and  in  contemplating  our  mighty  heritage  of  sci- 
ence, art,  and  literature.” 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

The  Doctor  As  Visiting  Professor 


IF  Doctor  Johnson  could  be  released  from  the  Limbo 
of  Poets  and  Philosophers  long  enough  to  serve  as 
visiting  professor  of  English  literature  or  “moral  philoso- 
phy” at  an  American  university,  I wonder  what  would 
happen.  This  suggestion  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  sounds, 
for  during  the  tour  in  Scotland,  when  Boswell  jokingly 
proposed  that  “the  Club”  migrate  to  St.  Andrews  and 
set  up  a college  there,  “Doctor  Johnson,”  he  tells  us,  “en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  project.”  He  selected 
for  his  own  chair  “logick,  metaphysicks,  and  scholastick 
divinity.”  But  I am  afraid  that  the  likelihood  of  his  be- 
ing chosen  for  a professorship  in  a modern  university 
would  be  small.  Most  universities  would  be  far  more 
inclined  to  choose  Boswell,  who  was  diligent,  endlessly 
curious,  a born  investigator,  an  undefatigable  note-taker, 
and  determined  to  get  himself  talked  about.  I can  quite 
see  him  journeying  from  college  to  college  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  giv- 
ing lectures  on  “Distinguished  Persons  I Have  Met,” 
“My  Relations  with  Doctor  Johnson  and  General  Paoli,” 
“My  Biographical  Method,”  or  “A  Vision  of  Corsica” — 
this  last  with  slides.  Such  an  appointment  would  be  an 
excellent  thing,  for  it  would  greatly  increase  the  sale  of 
the  immortal  Life.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Augustine  Birrell 
once  said,  that  “the  number  of  persons  who  have  never 
read  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  and  who  yet  are  capable  of 
enjoying  it  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers  is  enormous  and 
yearly  increases.”  Yes,  let  us  get  Boswell  if  we  can. 
But  if,  by  a lucky  chance,  we  should  get  Johnson  instead, 
what,  I repeat,  would  happen? 

One  thing  is  certain : we  should  not  regard  him  as  a 
model  of  exact  scholarship.  Everyone  remembers  what 
he  said  when  Boswell  and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  trying  to 
induce  him  to  make  use  of  some  material  in  Lord  March- 
mont’s  possession  for  his  life  of  Pope.  “I  don’t  care  to 
know  about  Pope,”  said  he.  “If  it  rained  knowledge  I’d 
hold  out  my  hand ; but  I would  not  give  myself  the  trou- 
ble to  go  in  quest  of  it.”  This,  of  couse,  was  mere 
perversity,  and  he  did  later  condescend  to  make  use  of 
Lord  Marchmont’s  information;  but  fancy  the  comments 
of  the  University  Club  when  that  remark  was  quoted ! 
Everyone  knows,  too,  his  reply  to  the  lady  who  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  define  “pastern,”’  in  his  Dictionary, 
as  “the  knee  of  a horse.”  “Ignorance,  Madam,  pure  ig- 
norance.” Well,  we  should  have  to  say  that  not  even 
the  worst  of  modern  English  dictionaries  was  constructed 
in  quite  so  light-hearted  a fashion  as  that. 

But  after  all,  light-heartedness  is  no  bad  quality  in  a 
visiting  professor.  It  is  a relief,  now  and  then,  to  escape 
from  the  awful  solemnities  of  research.  It  would  be  a 
relief,  too,  to  find  a scholar  of  Doctor  Johnson’s  emin- 
ence— for  a scholar,  in  his  way,  he  was — who  had  the 
courage  of  his  ignorance  and  indolence.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  everything.  It  is  even  undesirable.  With  the 
Lives  and  the  Dictionary  and  the  Shakespeare  behind  him, 
the  visiting  professor  could  well  afford  to  let  the  index- 
scholars  rage  and  the  pedants  imagine  a vain  thing. 


He  would  adapt  himself,  I suspect,  better  than  many 
of  us,  to  the  “discussion  group,”  for  discussion  was  the 
business  of  his  life.  In  fact,  he  thought  quite  as  badly 
of  the  lecture  method  as  any  modern  undergraduate. 
“People  have  nowadays,”  said  he,  “got  a strange  opinion 
that  everything  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I 
can  not  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as  reading 
the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I know 
nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures  except  where 
experiments  are  to  be  shown,”  and  he  instanced,  as  sub- 
jects particularly  adapted  to  the  lecture  method,  “chym- 
istry”  and  the  making  of  shoes.  I can  not  say  that  his 
aim  in  discussion  was  always  the  ascertainment  of  truth, 
for  he  confessed  that  he  often  “talked  for  victory.”  Neith- 
er was  his  object  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
disputants,  or  to  encourage  what  we  call  “self-expression.” 
He  was  not,  in  fact,  much  interested  in  opinions,  as  such, 
without  regard  to  their  value,  and  this  would  tend  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  success  in  most  “discussion  groups”  that 
I have  heard  of.  Nevertheless,  I am  persuaded  that  the 
members  of  any  group  over  which  he  presided  would 
have  a wholesome,  if  not  an  entirely  pleasurable  experience. 
For  one  thing,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  talk  non- 
sense, and  if  they  persisted,  their  heads,  as  the  poet  says, 
if  not  “unbowed,”  would  certainly  be  “bloody.”  The 
Doctor  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  it  is  bad  tactics 
to  be  polite  to  an  adversary.  I suspect  that  the  word 
“dogmatic,”  which  is  already  in  sufficiently  ill  repute, 
would  acquire  a new  and  richer  meaning  for  the  Doc- 
tor’s auditors.  But  at  least,  the  discussion  hour  would 
not  drag.  Amid  the  crashing  of  the  thunder-bolts,  I 
fancy  that  a new  revelation  of  the  nature  of  things  would 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  chastened  souls  of  his  pupils.  Sadder 
they  might  be  when  they  emerged;  wiser  they  would  cer- 
tainly be — wiser,  because  more  conscious  of  their  own 
folly.  “Clear  your  minds  of  cant,”  I can  hear  him  thun- 
der at  them.  “Talk  as  foolishly  as  you  like  or  as  you 
dare” — I am  paraphrasing  his  famous  admonition  to  Bos- 
well. “Everybody  does  it.  But  don’t  think  foolishly.” 
I suspect  that  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  and  re- 
sentment, the  Doctor’s  downright  methods  would  prove 
refreshing.  It  would  at  least  be  stimulating  to  discover 
that  novel  and  startling  opinions  are  not  necessarily  cor- 
rect ones,  and  that  the  term  “cant,”  on  the  Doctor’s  lips, 
is  much  more  inclusive  than  it  is  commonly  thought  to 
be.  “Cant,”  as  he  employs  it,  is  the  ill-considered  jargon, 
the  conventional  shibboleths,  of  a clique  or  a period,  and 
it  is  therefore  quite  as  possible  to  turn  up  the  whites  of 
one’s  eyes  and  be  unctuous  about  a heterodoxy  as  about 
an  orthodoxy.  “It  is  always  easy,”  the  Doctor  would 
assure  his  astonished  listeners,  “to  be  on  the  negative  side.” 
But  he  would  not  always  be  thundering,  nor  always 
exigent.  In  fact,  I suspect  that  his  courses  would  be  only 
too  popular  among  the  ne’er-do-wells.  “Idleness,”  he 
would  assure  them  solemnly,  “is  a disease  to  be  combat- 
ed,” but  in  the  same  breath  he  would  add:  “I  would  not 
advise  a rigid  adherence  to  a particular  plan  of  study.  I 
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myself  have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two  days  to- 
gether. A man  ought  to  read  just  ns  inclination  leads 
him.”  “The  truth  is,”  he  would  say,  “I  never  knew  a 
man  who  studied  hard,”  and  he  would  gaily  confess  that 
he  himself  “always  felt  an  inclination  to  do  nothing.” 
“This,”  his  delighted  hearers  would  exclaim,  “is  a man 
after  our  own  hearts.  No  academic  nonsense  about  him!” 
And  then,  if  in  a reminiscent  mood,  he  would  proceed 
to  divert  them  with  anecdotes  of  the  disreputable  company 
he  had  kept.  There  was  Richard  Savage,  with  whom, 
when  they  were  both  young,  he  once  tramped  St.  James’s 
Square  all  night  in  the  highest  spirits,  although  they  had 
not  a roof  to  their  heads.  Then  there  was  Doctor  Dodd, 
that  very  unclerical  clergyman,  who  was  hanged  for 
forgery,  and  whose  last  hours  were  soothed  by  Johnson’s 
aid  and  friendship.  There  was  “that  devil  Wilkes,”  to 
whose  charm  of  manner  and  brilliancy  of  conversation  he 
would  do  full  justice.  There  was  Mrs.  Abington,  the 
comic  actress,  of  whose  character  he  could  scarcely  ap- 
prove, but  whose  “benefit”  he  attended  because  she  begged 
him  so  insistently  “that  it  would  have  been  brutal  to 
have  refused  her.”  And  above  all,  there  was  the  notor- 
ious Bet  Flint,  “generally  slut  and  drunkard,”  and  “oc- 
casionally thief,”  who  actually  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
write  a preface  to  her  autobiography,  which  it  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  he  declined  to  do.  No,  the  Doctor’s 
lectures  would  not  be  devoid  of  human  interest. 

He  certainly  would  never  demand  of  his  students  a 
degree  of  industry  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  in- 
capable, nor  would  he  be  likely  to  expect  too  much  of 
them  in  other  ways.  “If  a boy  could  answer  every  ques- 
tion,” he  once  remarked,  “there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
master  to  teach  him.”  As  to  incitements  to  study,  I am 
certain  that  he  would  give  the  various  “grading  systems” 
a very  low  mark.  As  an  educational  stimulus  he  pre- 
ferred the  rod.  Of  the  method  of  “ranking”  now  in  use 
in  Oberlin  College,  he  twice  prophetically  expressed  his 
disapproval:  By  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of 


superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of 
his  views  on  industry  and  exactness,  in.  spite  of  his  dog- 
matism and  his  refusal  to  make  a fetich  of  “self-expres- 
sion,” I suspect  that  he  would  do  something  for  his  stud- 
ents that  more  conventional  instructors  often  fail  to  do. 
He  would  afford  them  a glimpse  of  the  size  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  he  would  offer  them  an  example  of  eager 
intellectual  curiosity,  he  would  confirm  their  suspicion 
that  life  is  more  than  learning,  and  that  the  world  of 
men  is  more  spacious  than  the  world  of  books.  Miss 
Burney  tells  us  that  he  almost  always  preferred  “the  com- 
pany of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  world  to  that  of  a 
scholar.”  “There  will  sometimes  start  up  a college 
joker,”  he  once  pithily  observed,  “who  does  not  consider 
that  what  is  a joke  in  a college  will  not  do  in  the  world.” 
He  might  have  added  that  there  are  certain  matters,  re- 
garded as  immensely  serious  within  college  walls,  that  seem 
to  outsiders — and  sometimes  to  insiders — trivial  or  neg- 
ligible. He  would  make  it  clear  that  education  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a means  to  a much  larger  end,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  it  is  to  fashion,  in  the  widest  possible 
sense,  what  he  calls  “a  man  of  the  world.”  “Why,  Sir,” 
he  once  remarked  to  Boswell,  “I  am  a man  of  the  world. 
I live  in  the  world  and  I take,  in  some  degree,  the  colour 
of  the  world  as  it  moves  along.”  One  sees  him  standing 
in  his  favourite  crowded  Fleet  Street,  or  at  Charing 
Cross,  where,  in  his  own  phrase,  flowed  “the  full  tide  of 
human  existence,”  and  one  remembers  Goldsmith’s  lines: 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


Society  and  the  College* 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


"P  X TRAORDINARY  increases  have  taken  place  in 
-L'  this  country  during  the  last  forty  years  in  the  num- 
ber of  high-school  pupils  and  in  the  number  of  high-school 
graduates  going  to  college.  In  1890  the  number  of 
high-school  pupils  was  about  200,000;  today  the  number 
is  approximately  four  and  one-half  million.  In  1890  the 
total  number  of  students  in  college  was  less  than  70,000; 
today  it  is  over  700,000. 

This  means  that  the  number  of  high-school  graduates 
who  want  and  can  afford  further  general  education  has 
enormously  increased.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  exist- 
ing college  is  the  right  type  of  institution  to  provide  fur- 
ther general  education  for  all  of  them.  Many  of  them 
have  gone  to  college  not  because  the  existing  college  was 
really  adapted  to  their  needs,  but  because  they  found  no 

•Summary  of  address  given  by  Dr.  Wilkins  as  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  January  21. 


institution  other  than  the  existing  college  to  which  they 
could  go. 

The  swiftly  increasing  mass  of  college  students  is 
really  of  two  quite  different  types.  Some  of  them  intend 
ultimately  to  go  into  a profession : for  them  the  existing 
college  is  fairly  well  adapted.  The  others — and  they  now 
constitute  the  majority — do  not  intend  to  enter  a profes- 
sion. I he'  men  in  this  group  are  in  general  headed  for 
some  sort  of  non-professional  employment;  the  women  for 
some  sort  of  non-professional  employment  or  for  home 
life.  For  these  students  the  existing  college  is  not  well 
adapted. 

There  should  be  a type  of  college  which  is  adapted 
for  them.  I therefore  propose  the  creation  of  a new  type 
of  college,  to  be  called  the  General  College,  which  would 
give  these  students  what  society  really  wants  them  to 
have,  namely,  a training  which  will  enable  them  to  live 
well  as  members  of  society.  To  live  well  as  members  of 
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society  means  to  live  with  intelligence  and  good  will  in 
each  of  the  five  fields  of  social  living,  which  are:  home 
life,  the  field  of  earning,  citizenship,  leisure,  and  the 
field  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Training  for  successful  life  in  these  five  fields  in- 
volves training  in  health,  training  in  the  use  of  what 
may  be  called  the  general  mental  tools  (English,  logic, 
etc.),  instruction  and  some  type  of  experience  in  each  of 
the  five  fields,  and  the  encouragement  of  socialminded- 
ness. A college  course  carefully  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose could  be  completed  in  three  years.  New  institu- 
tions might  be  founded  as  three-year  General  Colleges; 
those  separate  two-year  junior  colleges  which  want  to 
expand  would  do  well  to  become  three-year  General  Col- 
leges; and  those  four-year  colleges  which,  through  lack 
of  endowment,  cannot  stand  the  cost  of  maintaining 
specialized  work,  would  also  do  \Vell  to  become  three- 
year  General  Colleges. 

The  establishment  of  such  colleges  would  mean  that 
the  four-year  college  could  be  more  exacting  than  it  now 
is  in  its  admission  requirements  and  might  thus  secure 
a more  homogeneous  body  of  students. 

The  existing  four-year  college  is  already  sharply 
divided  educationally  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  lower  half  of  the  college  is  devoted  to  giving  gen- 


eral, or  liberal,  education : the  upper  half  is  devoted  to 
giving  specialized  education,  each  student  working 
mainly  in  some  one  field.  Many  colleges  are  recognizing 
this  division  administratively  as  well,  and  are  differen- 
tiating the  two  halves  more  and  more.  This  course  is 
highly  to  be  recommended. 

The  lower  half  of  the  four-year  college  should,  how- 
ever, not  content  itself  with  the  type  of  work  it  is  now 
doing;  but  should  devote  its  two  years  primarily  to  the 
same  type  of  training  for  the  five  fields  of  social  living 
for  which  training  is  to  be  given  in  the  General  College. 

The  upper  half  of  the  four-year  college  should  be- 
come more  definitely  pre-professional  than  it  is  now.  All 
of  its  work  should  be  of  the  character  of  honors  work, 
with  more  and  more  independence  allowed  to  the  indi- 
vidual student,  and  more  and  more  of  the  instruction  be- 
ing given  as  individual  instruction  rather  than  through 
courses. 

The  development  of  a fifth  year  of  work  continuing 
that  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  leading  to  a mas- 
ter’s degree  is  highly  recommended.  Most  students 
would,  of  course,  leave  the  four-year  college  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  the 
stronger  colleges  increasing  numbers  would  remain  to 
round  out  their  work  in  a fifth  year. 


Oberlin  Architecture* 

BY  PROFESSOR  CLARENCE  WARD 


THE  subject  which  I am  going  to  discuss  for  the 
next  few  minutes  is  “Oberlin  Architecture,  its 
changing  fashions  through  nearly  a century.”  I am  encour- 
aged to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  the  question  which  I 
have  most  constantly  been  asked  to  answer,  both  by 
the  students  and  the  college  authorities,  has  been,  “What 
is  the  architectural  style  of  this  or  that  building?”  To 
be  sure,  my  answers  have  not  always  satisfied  the  en- 
quirer, but  I have  sought  to  be  honest  in  making  them. 
I am  further  emboldened  to  speak  on  Oberlin  architec- 
tural fashions  just  at  this  time  because  of  the  newly  re- 
vived interest  in  things  Victorian,  especially  furniture 
and  dress  as  evidenced  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  hats  and 
the  somewhat  later  “leg  of  mutton”  sleeves  and  the  con- 
stant threat  of  a return  to  the  waist  line  and  the  bustle. 
In  such  a revival,  some  of  the  older  architecture  of  Ober- 
lin will  not  perhaps  seem  quite  as  ugly  as  it  may  have 
seemed  in  the  past.  For  fashions  in  architecture 
are  not  unlike  fashions  in  dress.  What  is  admired  in  one 
generation  is  laughed  at  by  the  next,  only  in  turn  to  be 
revived  by  the  third.  And  so  since  we  are  approaching 
an  Oberlin  centenary  and  attempting  to  reconstruct  her 
past,  we  may  well  pause  to  look  back  over  her  architec- 
tural history. 

At  first  thought  there  will  doubtless  seem  to  you  lit- 
tle connection  between  Lord  Byron,  the  Greek  War  for 
Independence  from  Turkey,  the  Elgin  Marbles  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Oberlin.  And  yet  they  are  in  a 

•This  address  was  given  at  a regular  chapel  service  and 
again  before  the  Alumni  Council  meeting  February  22. 


way  related.  Lord  Elgin  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  and  his  predecessors,  Stuart  and  Revett,  turned 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  Greece,  a land  neglected 
since  antiquity.  The  Greek  War  against  the  Turk 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  Lord  Byron  whose  poetry  helped 
greatly  in  interesting  England  in  the  Greek  cause.  Nor 
did  this  interest  stop  there,  for  a company  of  volunteers 
for  this  war  was  actually  recruited  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  And  since  at  this  very  time  the  American  col- 
onies were  steadily  pushing  westward,  great  numbers  of 
middle  western  towns  were  given  such  classic  names  as 
Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Ithaca.  It  is  therefore  quite  prob- 
able that  if  the  founders  of  Oberlin  in  1833  had  been  less 
pious  and  more  romantic,  they  would  have  named  this 
town  and  college  with  some  such  good  Greek  name  as 
those  of  our  neighbors,  Bucyrus,  Attica,  Macedonia  and 
Palmyra,— to  mention  just  a few  of  the  many  Ohio 
towns  with  Greek  names,  one  of  which,  at  least,  Athens, 
is  as  it  should  be,  the  seat  of  a university. 

But  to  return  to  our  architecture.  It,  too,  felt  this 
Greek  influence.  From  about  1800-1820,  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  later  Renaissance  gave  way  in  Europe  and 
America  to  a revival  of  the  classical  purity  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  a revival  which  was  to  last  for  nearly  a half 
century.  And  it  was  in  this  half  century  that  Oberlin 
was  founded.  Hence  it  transpired  that  the  earliest  col- 
lege buildings  were  Greek  in  architectural  inspiration. 
Such  was  the  style  of  the  old  Ladies  Hall,  Colonial 
Hall,  Tappan  Hall,  and  the  old  college  Chapel.  But 
all  these  are  gone  and  we  have  only  the  First  Church 
remaining  as  a major  landmark  of  this  style.  Severe 
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to  be  sure,  like  the  men  who  built  it,  and  perhaps  through 
lack  of  funds  deprived  of  the  usual  portico  or  tall  Doric 
or  Ionic  columns,  but  Greek,  none  the  less  in  the  very 
sternness  of  its  proportions  and  the  dignity  and  sobriety 
of  its  decoration.  Some  houses  also  remain  but  more 
or  less  altered.  Cranford  is  Greek  Revival,  and  Presi- 
dent King’s  house,  and  curiously  enough  the  somewhat 
dilapidated  residence  on  East  College  Street  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Willard  court  is  a very  pleasing  and  character- 
istic example  of  the  style,  its  gable  towards  the  street, 
and  a low  piazza  to  one  side  in  a manner  quite  peculiar 
to  this  region  and  of  which  a number  of  good  examples 
exist  along  the  Pittsfield  road.  But  for  Greek  Revival 
houses  in  the  grand  manner  we  must  go  to  Norwalk  or 
Wellington,  towns  far  more  prosperous  and  important 
from  the  thirties  to  the  fifties  than  little  struggling 
Oberlin.  Incidentally  there  used  to  be  a fine  Greek 
Revival  house  down  in  the  hollow  near  the  Vermillion 
River,  but  it  burned  a few  years  ago. 

But  the  world  had  tired  of  Greek  simplicity  by  1850 
and  a new  movement  began  in  architecture.  This  style 
was  the  Gothic  Revival.  It,  too,  had  philosophical  and 
literary  beginnings,  for  it  was  in  part,  at  least,  the  out- 
come of  the  romantic  movement  fostered  greatly  by  such 
writers  as  Scott  whose  mediaeval  personages  and  their 
castles  recalled  to  men  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  style  eventually  reached  Oberlin,  but  ex- 
cept in  the  Christ  Episcopal  Church — a pleasing  example 
dating  from  1856  but  more  Romanesque  than  Gothic — 
not  in  its  best  period.  For  the  Civil  War  from  1861- 
1865  interrupted  Oberlin  architectural  history  and 
when  at  last  new  buildings  were  begun  in  1868,  the 
Gothic  Revival  had  already  been  contaminated  by  an 
odd  mixture  of  the  Italian  villa  and  other  extraneous  in- 
fluences. In  such  a contaminated  style  were  French  and 
Society  Halls,  which  once  stood  on  the  Campus,  and  the 
present  Women’s  Building  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Professor  Streets.  But  one  Gothic  structure  has  sur- 
vived, the  Soldiers  Monument  next  to  Sturges  Hall,  de- 
signed by  an  Oberlin  Professor  in  1870.  It  shows  how 
badly  understood  were  the  real  principles  of  Gothic,  but 
nevertheless  those  principles  are  there,  pointed  arches, 
tracery,  finials  and  others  as  well.  More  important  ex- 
amples still  were  the  late  unlamented  Council  Hall  and 
the  old  High  School  now  W estervelt.  And  those  with 
observant  eyes  will  see  many  Oberlin  houses  of  this 
period  recognizable  by  their  steep,  pointed  roofs,  dec- 
orated eaves  boards,  tracer)'  porches  and  windows  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  hood  mouldings. 

This  Gothic  Revival  ushered  in  that  worst  period 
of  American  architecture,  suitably  called  the  “Reign  of 
Terror.  Extending  from  about  1870  to  nearly  1900, 
it  unfortunately  embraces  almost  all  the  business  build- 
ings, a majority  of  the  houses  and  many  of  the  college 
buildings  of  Oberlin.  It  was  an  age  of  uncultured 
eclecticism,  of  the  Grand  Tour.  The  greater  wealth 
developed  after  the  war,  the  increasing  industrialism, 
the  expansion  of  railroad  and  steamship  travel,  produced 
a society  relatively  rich  in  money,  but  just  touched  with 
culture.  Naturally  its  tastes  were  reflected  in  its  art. 


To  it  belong  the  elaborate  carved  and  polished  walnut 
furniture,  marble  top  tables  and  bureaus,  lambrequins, 
and  antimacassars  and  those  so  called  “whatnots,”  full 
of  bric-a-brac  and  curios  from  star  fish  to  Rogers  groups. 
In  architecture  it  produced  a veritable  hodge  podge.  The 
Gothic  and  the  Italian  villa  continued,  while  mansard 
roofs  of  the  France  of  Napoleon  III  (such  as  may  be 
seen  on  several  of  our  business  buildings),  Swiss  chalets 
and  Chinese  pagodas  and  even  Turkish  mosques  played 
their  role.  The  Wellington  town  hall  is  an  example  of 
this  oriental  influence  and  might  well  be  cited  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  worst  period  of  American  archi- 
tecture. To  this  period  also  belong  Sturges,  Warner, 
Peters  and  the  now  defunct  Spear  Laboratory,  as  well 
as  Baldwin  and  Talcott,  and  such  town  buildings  as 
the  Second  Congregational  Church.  Luckily  for  Ober- 
lin, none  of  them  are  really  bad  examples  of  their  era. 
They  are  fortunately  tempered  in  large  measure  by  the 
influence  of  the  one  great  American  architect  of  the 
period,  H.  H.  Richardson,  whose  revival  of  the  Roman- 
esque in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  started  a very  torrent 
of  similar  buildings  across  the  continent.  Moreover, 
they  have  one  of  the  two  chief  requirements  of  good 
architecture,  namely,  good  plan,  a characteristic  often 
lacking  in  our  more  beautiful  modern  structures  even  on 
this  campus.  But  more  of  this  later. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  century  and 
still  there  is  very  little  improvement.  Elaboration  still 
continues  until  such  combinations  of  turrets  and  bay 
windows,  porches,  and  gables,  shingles,  clapboards,  stone, 
and  brick,  as  are  to  be  seen  on  Dascomb  and  Tank  and 
Lord,  introduce  us  to  the  fashion  known  as  “Queen 
Anne.”  Of  it  there  are  many  houses  throughout  the 
town.  And  though  now  out  of  fashion,  it  must  honestly 
be  said  of  them  as  of  the  buildings  which  I mentioned  a 
few  moments  ago  that  they  are  generally  well  and  com- 
fortably planned  and  make  excellent  homes. 

But  improvement  was  in  sight.  The  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago  in  1893  had  the  salutary  effect  of  at  least 
quieting  down  the  earlier  style  though  the  resultant 
buildings  were  often  of  the  nondescript  architecture  of 
the  Men’s  Building,  Severance,  the  Library,  and  War- 
ner Gymnasium,  not  particularly  interesting  but  at  least 
unobtrusive.  Furthermore  the  stimulus  which  this  Ex- 
position gave  to  the  classic  may  be  seen  in  the  very  pleas- 
ing Memorial  Arch,  which  was  built  in  1903. 

And  soon  after  this,  Oberlin  architecture  was  des- 
tined for  a great  improvement.  As  had  already  been 
done  at  other  colleges  the  Oberlin  Trustees  selected  an 
official  college  architect,  and  have  since  entrusted  him 
with  the  design  of  five  of  our  six  most  recent  buildings. 
The  early  20th  century  was  still  the  age  of  eclecticism, 
but  of  a much  more  enlightened  sort.  Princeton,  Yale| 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  others  of  our  colleges  chose  the  Col- 
legiate Gothic  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the  basis  of 
their  buildings,  while  still  other  institutions  selected  our 
own  early  Georgian  style.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  was  more 
daring,  for  he  elected  to  build  the  Chapel  and  Adminis- 
tration Building  m a modified  Romanesque  based  upon 
the  Byzantme-Romanesque  style  of  Italy  and  southern 
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France.  I have  said  that  he  was  more  daring,  for  where- 
as both  the  perpendicular  Gothic  of  Princeton  and  Yale 
and  the  Georgian  of  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  had 
actually  been  used  for  academic  structures  in  the  period 
in  which  they  were  developed,  such  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Romanesque.  Further,  it  was  an  architecture  of 
warm,  sunny  skies  which  had  to  be  transplanted  to  a cold, 
dark  and  cloudy  northern  climate.  The  inherent  diffi- 
culties in  its  use  were  great,  and  I myself  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  experiment  has  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

But  first  let  me  say  in  all  sincerity  that  our  new 
buildings  are  for  the  most  part  beautiful,  far  more  so 
than  any  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
First  Church,  and  that  they  possess  a real  distinction 
when  compared  to  those  of  many  other  institutions. 

But  architecture  has  two  great  functions,  beauty  and 
utility.  And,  if  an  architect  deliberately  chooses  an 
historical  style,  to  these  should  be  added  consistency.  It 
is  on  the  grounds  of  utility  and  consistency  that  I dare 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  choice.  Take 
for  example,  this  chapel.  If  you  were  to  visit  Prince- 
ton or  Chicago,  you  would  find  recently  constructed 
Chapels  of  outstanding  merit,  and  if  you  entered  one  of 
them  you  would  find  an  • honest  Gothic  interior.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  here.  On  the  outside  we  have  a 
well  designed  Romanesque  church  of  the  12th  century 
French  school  of  Provence,  based  in  fact  upon  the 
Church  of  St.  Gilles,  near  Arles,  but  when  we  enter,  we 
find  not  the  sturdy  piers  and  vaults  and  deep  splayed 
windows  of  France,  but  a rather  barren  room  with  al- 
most no  churchly  character  and  in  which  even  the  one 
potentially  beautiful  feature,  the  semi-circular  apse  is 
completely  cut  off  by  a Renaissance  organ  case  and  rows 
of  empty  choir  pews  of  nondescript  design.  And  you 
yourselves  know  that  the  lighting  and  acoustics  are  as- 
tonishingly bad. 

But  I am  not  reading  this  paper  as  a criticism  but 
rather  as  an  explanation  of  our  architectural  heritage, 
though  I must  add  that  I look  with  misgiving  upon  the 
application  of  the  present  style  to  laboratories  and  reci- 
tation buildings.  In  fact,  I would  gladly  exchange  the 
long  narrow  class  rooms  of  the  art  building  with  their 
low  ceilings,  for  the  spacious  and  lofty  rooms  of  Wester- 
velt  or  Peters.  We  have  indeed  made  great  strides  in 
beauty  but  not  such  advances  in  utility. 

But  enough  of  criticism.  No  architect  is  perfect  and 
no  building  free  of  faults  and  we  have  much  to  admire 
in  our  new  structures.  Let  me  turn  to  one  of  them  in 
closing,  to  the  new  School  of  Theology  group.  In  de- 
sign it  is  a pleasing  though  not  inspired  adaptation  of 
French  Romanesque  as  found  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Trophime  at  Arles,  and  the  12th  century  cloisters  of 
Provence.  Two  things  about  it  impress  me  most  favor- 
ably, the  exterior  of  the  Chapel  which  as  seen  from  vari- 
ous positions  in  and  out  of  the  cloisters,  affords  a variety 
of  views  of  a single  building  such  as  we  have  enjoyed 
all  too  seldom  in  Oberlin,  and  secondly  the  introduction 
of  sculptured  decoration  of  symbolical  and  narrative 


character,  a distinct  addition  to  the  richness  of  our  archi- 
tecture. The  charming,  half  real,  half  whimsical  por- 
traits of  past  and  present  professors  in  the  capitals  of  the 
porticos,  the  symbolic  carvings  of  the  three  doorways, 
but  especially  the  lost  rooster  of  the  weather  vane,  all 
please  my  taste  for  the  allegorical  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  I wish  that  I had  time  to  discuss  them 
all,  but  I can  only  mention  the  missing  rooster,  which 
I believe  is  some  day  to  be  restored.  It  was  most  ap- 
propriately placed  indeed,  for  as  early  as  the  XHIth  cen- 
tury a French  bishop,  Durandus  of  Mende,  wrote  as 
follows : 

The  rooster  which  is  at  the  summit  of  the  church 
is  a symbol  of  preachers.  For  the  cock,  ever  watch- 
ful, even  in  the  depth  of  night,  giveth  notice  how  the 
hours  pass,  wakeneth  the  sleepers,  predicteth  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  but  first  exciteth  himself  by  striking 
his  side  with  his  wings.  There  is  a mystery  conveyed 
by  each  of  these  particulars.  The  night  is  the  world ; 
the  sleepers  are  the  children  of  this  world  who  are 
asleep  in  their  sins.  The  cock  is  the  preacher,  who 
preacheth  boldly  and  exciteth  the  sleepers  to  cast 
away  the  works  of  darkness,  exclaiming,  “Woe  to 
them  that  sleep,  Awake  thou  that  sleepest’’  (per- 
haps the  rooster  ought  to  be  on  the  chapel  instead). 
The  iron  on  which  the  cock  sitteth  representeth  the 
discourse  of  the  preacher,  that  he  speak  not  of  man 
but 'of  God,  a single  doctrine  consummated  and  con- 
firmed. 

Finally,  I have  not  meant  this  paper  to  be  a destruct- 
ive commentary  on  our  architecture.  We  have  fared 
better  than  most  colleges  and  I am  hopeful  of  the  future. 
Rather,  I would  like  to  have  you  feel  that  in  her  build- 
ings, Oberlin  really  reflects  herself.  It  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  President  Finney  in  stiff  stock  and  a long  coat 
when  you  sit  in  the  pew  of  the  old  First  Church.  He 
seems  to  go  with  it.  And  you  can  imagine  a group  of 
students  in  hoop  skirts  and  bonnets  admiring  the  brand 
new  Soldiers’  Monument  at  its  dedication,  or  a group  of 
Gibson  girls  with  high  collars,  high  pompadours  and 
enormous  sleeves  working  over  the  Bunsen  burners  of 
the  new  Severance  Laboratory,  while  you  yourselves,  in 
your  modern  fashions  may  be  supping  tea  in  that  most 
recent  of  our  college  rooms,  the  social  hall  of  the  new 
Theology  building,  or  perhaps  feel  still  more  up  to  the 
minute  in  our  one  really  modernistic  building,  the  new 
Apollo  Theatre. 

If  this  talk  has  suggested  that  architecture  is  a mir- 
ror of  fashion  and  can  be  found  interesting  even  in  its 
ugliest  examples  if  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  its 
time,  perhaps  this  survey  of  Oberlin  Architecture  through 
a hundred  years  will  not  have  been  wasted.  I do  not 
know,  of  course,  what  the  future  will  bring,  but  there 
is  already  a great  undercurrent  of  murmuring  against 
our  slavish  use  of  older  styles  and  a demand  for  build- 
ings more  truly  in  the  modern  mood.  If  history  repeats 
itself,  as  it  probably  will,  you  or  your  successors  will  con- 
sider even  the  Art  Building  old  fashioned  and  tear  it 
down,  and  build  anew.  But  such  is  fashion  and  such 
is  life. 
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After  Graduation  - - What? 

BY  J.  ANTHONY  HUMPHREYS,  ’16,  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


IT  would  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  in  general  fashion, 
without  detailed  figures,  the  approximate  percentages 
of  members  of  any  Oberlin  graduating  class  that  enter 
certain  occupations  the  first  year  after  completing  col- 
lege. Because  of  the  clear-cut  nature  of  the  educational 
activities  fostered  at  Oberlin,  it  would  be  simple  to  pre- 
dict that  a large  number  of  the  senior  men  and  women 
will  find  themselves  doing  graduate  work  in  the  fall 
after  graduating  and  that  very'  many  will  enter  teaching. 
Beyond  these  two  guesses  there  would  be  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  people  would  probably  give  more  or  less 
weight  to  the  attraction  of  commerce  and  industry  than 
the  actual  figures  permit.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
number  entering  social  work  of  various  sorts  would  be 
placed  too  high. 

Since  the  data  on  our  graduates’  occupations  the  year 
after  graduation  happen  to  be  available  in  the  Bureau  of 
Appointments,  there  is  no  need  of  talking  in  generalities. 
Fortunately  we  can  analyze  the  situation  over  a period 
of  time  and  notice  the  increases  and  decreases,  beginning 
with  the  class  of  1919  and  extending  through  the  class 
of  1931- 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  drawn  of  course  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  many  young  graduates  change  their 
plans  for  careers  after  the  first  year’s  experience  out  of 
college.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  alumni,  and  to  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  Oberlin,  as  well  as  useful,  to  know 
with  a high  degree  of  exactness  where  the  most  recent 
graduate  is  located  vocationally,  immediately  after  his 
commencement.  This  information  is  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  the  alumni  because  it  helps  him  visualize  the  pos- 
sible future  avenues  of  development  on  the  part  of  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  whom  he  is  attempting  to  interest 
in  Oberlin.  He  can  tell  them  more  definitely  what  the 
recent  graduates  are  doing.  To  the  faculty  and  staff  of 
Oberlin  this  information  is  of  interest  and  value  because 
it  assists  them  in  seeing  certain  results  of  their  labor 
and  it  assists  them  in  their  counseling  of  younger  under- 
graduates. 

Those  persons  who  wish  information  concerning  the 
more  or  less  permanent  occupational  distribution  of  Ober- 
lin alumni  will  find  a detailed  statistical  study  in  the 
“Oberlin  Alumni  Catalogue  for  1926,”  pages  98-123. 
This  compilation  was  made  by  Professor  L.  D.  Hart- 
son  of  our  Department  of  Psychology.  Other  written 
reports  of  the  investigation  by  Professor  Hartson  can  be 
found  in  “The  Personnel  Journal”  for  October,  1928, 
and  December,  1928. 

In  this  present  study  there  are  only  four  general 
types  of  activity  after  graduation  which  merit  analysis: 
first,  the  field  of  education,  principally  teaching;  second, 
graduate  and  vocational  study;  third,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; fourth,  social  work. 

During  the  years  1919  to  1931,  other  fields  of  activ- 
ity were  entered,  but  the  percentages  are  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible.  An  added  reason  for  omitting  them  from 


consideration  is  that  among  these  fields  no  tendency 
toward  attracting  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  grad- 
uates is  noticeable.  The  fields  involved  in  this  rela- 
tively unattractive  group  are  as  follows:  government  ser- 
vice, journalism,  publishing,  dramatics,  farming,  museum 
work,  nursing,  and  medical  laboratory  work. 

In  the  comparison  made  in  this  study  men  and  women 
are  treated  separately  because  the  tendencies  differ  mark- 
edly according  to  sex.  For  example,  during  the  years 
under  review,  the  men  entered  graduate  and  vocational 
study  in  largest  numbers,  while  most  of  the  women  were 
attracted  to  teaching  the  first  year  after  graduation. 
Moreover,  the  second  choice  of  the  men  was  either  busi- 
ness or  teaching  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  business 
leading  by  a small  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  women 
tended  toward  graduate  or  vocational  study  as  second 
choice,  while  social  work  and  business  occupied  third  and 
fourth  places  respectively.  Social  work  in  the  case  of 
the  men  has  always  been  at  the  bottom  of  a list  ranked 
in  order  of  preference. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  per- 
centages in  detail,  a complete  table  is  included  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  For  those  who  desire  only  the  general 
summary  of  the  situation,  field  by  field,  the  following 
comments  are  of  interest. 

Men  Entering  Graduate  Study 

For  men  entering  graduate  study,  the  class  of  1919 
marked  the  highest  percentage  (57%)  ever  reached. 
However,  there  were  only  twelve  men  involved,  since 
the  class  had  unusually  few  men.  In  comparison  with 
this  situation  the  class  of  1920  showed  a very  large  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  men  who  did  graduate  work 
(30%).  That  class  was  particularly  fortunate  in  find- 
ing openings  in  business  and  teaching.  The  apparent  rea- 
son was  a special  effort  made  that  year  to  place  men  in 
commerce  and  industry.  After  a high  point  (40%) 
reached  by  the  class  of  1921 — due  probably  to  the  eco- 
nomic depression — the  numbers  entering  graduate  study 
fell  off  in  1922  and  1923.  The  classes  of  1924  and 
1925  showed  increases  (up  to  43%),  while  1926  and 
1927  decreased  just  before  another  large  exodus  into 
graduate  work  in  1928  (52%).  At  this  same  time 
(1928)  there  were  fewer  men  going  into  business.  The 
large  gain  made  in  1928  was  lost  in  1929,  when  36  per 
cent,  of  the  men  started  graduate  training.  At  this  same 
time  more  men  entered  commerce  and  industry  (27%) 
than  had  done  so  since  1925.  The  situation  was  directly 
reversed  in  1930  and  1931,  when  larger  numbers  of  men 
began  work  for  higher  degrees  and  much  fewer  gained 
entrance  into  business.  In  general  a marked  decrease  in 
the  capacity  of  business  to  absorb  new  college  graduates 
seems  to  result  in  more  men  continuing  their  education. 
During  the  past  few  years  approximately  40  per  cent,  of 
our  men  have  entered  graduate  or  vocational  study  the 
year  after  graduation. 
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Men  Entering  Commerce  and  Industry 

Reference  to  the  table  of  statistics  shows  how  the 
numbers  entering  various  aspects  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try have  fluctuated  since  1919.  The  class  of  1920  marked 
a high  point,  first,  because  of  the  increased  interest  in  col- 
lege men  on  the  part  of  business,  and  second,  because  of 
unusual  effort  made  to  find  vacancies  for  Oberlin  men. 
Due  to  the  depression  of  1921,  there  was  a sharp  falling 
off.  From  1922  to  1929,  the  general  tendency  was  up- 
ward, except  for  the  years  1926  and  1928.  The  classes 
of  1930  and  1931  naturally  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
enter  commerce  and  industry'.  During  the  years  when 
economic  conditions  were  favorable  and  business  was  op- 
timistic, approximately  23  per  cent,  of  the  men  entered 
commerce  and  industry  at  once. 

Men  Entering  Education 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1920  and  lasting  through 
1923,  men  apparently  were  increasingly  attracted  to 
teaching  for  the  first  year’s  occupation  after  graduation. 
In  1924  there  was  a sharp  decrease,  from  31%  to  19%. 
There  were  probably  two  reasons:  1.  continuing  and  in- 
creasing opportunities  in  business;  2.  increasing  of  tech- 
nical requirements  in  the  field  of  education  by  state  boards 
of  certification.  This  latter  element  forced  some  men 
into  graduate  study.  During  the  past  few  years  about 
15%  have  entered  teaching  the  first  year  after  gradu- 
ation. 

In  recent  years  there  has  developed  a slight  tendency 
to  enter  the  administrative  phase  of  education.  The 
numbers  are  not  larger  because  of  the  specialized  grad- 
uate training  required. 

Men  Entering  Social  Work 

In  the  present  study  “social  work”  comprises  such 
services  as  the  following:  group  service,  family  welfare, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  missionary  service,  religious 
work. 

The  percentage  of  men  entering  this  field  has  been 
negligible;  6 per  cent,  being  the  highest,  in  1921.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  the  reason  for  this  sit- 
uation is  the  need  of  graduate  study  before  entering  the 
field.  The  average  percentage  has  been  3 per  cent. 

Women  Entering  Teaching 

The  statistics  indicate  that  during  recent  years  ap- 
proximately 44  per  cent,  of  our  women  graduates  have 
entered  teaching  the  first  year  after  graduation.  The 
peak  occurred  in  1920  (65%)  and  the  lowest  point  was 
reached  in  1931  (33%)-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
since  1922  there  has  been  a steady  decrease,  with  the 
exception  of  1926.  There  are  two  possible  reasons: 

1.  the  growing  overcrowded  condition  of  the  profession, 

2.  the  increasing  realization  on  the  part  of  college-trained 
women  that  they  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to 
fields  other  than  teaching. 

A small  but  growing  tendency  to  enter  some  of  the 
more  routine  phases  of  educational  administration  has 
been  noticeable. 


Women  Entering  Graduate  Study 

From  1919  through  1924,  the  percentage  beginning 
graduate  study  at  once  has  fluctuated  between  6%  and 
18%.  Beginning  with  1925,  the  percentage  increased 
markedly  to  24  per  cent.,  and  it  has  averaged  22  per  cent, 
from  1925  through  1931.  This  was  due  in  part  to 
growing  interest  in  careers  requiring  graduate  study  and 
in  part  to  higher  requirements  for  teachers’  certificates. 

Women  Entering  Social  Work 

If  one  were  to  take  an  average  of  those  women  en- 
tering social  work  for  the  years  1919  through  1924,  one 
would  discover  that  it  was  about  10  per  cent,  of  those 
graduating.  The  high  points  were  in  1920  and  1924. 
Beginning  in  1925,  there  was  a sharp  decrease  to  2 per 
cent.,  followed  by  an  increase  to  7 per  cent,  in  1926  and 
then  a decrease. 

The  average  for  the  period  1925  through  1931  was 

4 per  cent.  The  general  average  for  the  years  1919-1931 
was  7 per  cent. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  sharp  falling  off  in  the 
more  recent  years  is  the  recognized  need  and  demand  for 
specialized  graduate  study  as  preparation  for  social  work. 

Women  Entering  Commerce  and  Industry 

Commerce  and  industry  during  the  years  analyzed 
have  absorbed  women  in  fluctuating  numbers.  The  per- 
centage has  never  been  high.  The  peak  was  in  1920, 
showing  13  per  cent.  The  next  highest  point  was  1929, 
with  6 per  cent.  Over  the  entire  period  approximately 

5 per  cent,  from  each  class  has  entered  business  imme- 
diately after  graduating.  If  one  drew  a line  between 
1924  and  1925,  the  average  percentage  of  women  enter- 
ing business  from  1919  through  1924  would  be  found 
to  be  6 per  cent.,  while  the  percentage  for  1925  through 
1931  was  4 per  cent. 


Percentages  of  Men  and  Women  Engaged  in  Various  Activ- 
ities the  First  Year  After  Graduation 
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1919 

57%  14% 

24%  8% 

5%  56% 

5%  9% 

1920 

30%  6% 

35%  13% 

25%  65% 

2%  13% 

1921 

40%  10% 

15%  4% 

34%  62% 

6 % i% 

1922 

31%  6% 

18%  5% 

32%  62% 

4%  5% 

1923 

30%  11% 

23  % 3 % 

31%  54% 

4%  11% 

1924 

40%  18% 

24%  5% 

19%  47% 
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1925 

43%  24% 

27%  3% 

19%  45% 

3%  2 % 

1926 

37%  22% 

23%  .8% 

17%  48% 

2%  .8%  3%  7% 

1927 

38%  22% 
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10%  43% 

2%  1.3%  - 4-5% 

1928 
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1930 
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193' 

50%  25% 
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1 6%  33% 
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Campus  Personalities 


Raymond  Watson  Bradshaw , College  Physician 

Student  Health  Service  in  Oberlin,  graduated  from  Oberlin  with  the  Class  of  1918. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  had  his  first  experience  and  training  in  medical  service  during 
the  war  while  serving  as  a lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at  Base  Hospital 
118,  Savanay,  France.  After  the  war  he  entered  Harvard  Medical  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1923.  His  interneship  at  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  was 
followed  by  a year  with  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. 

Because  of  his  fine  record,  Dr.  Bradshaw  was  called  to  Oberlin  to  organize  and 
establish  the  student  health  service  for  the  College.  In  this  undertaking  he  ha ji 
shown  the  same  painstaking  effort  and  thorough  scholarship  which  had  characterized 
his  work  as  a student  in  college  and  in  his  professional  training.  The  health  ser- 
vice as  now  administered  by  Dr.  Bradshaw  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
college  health  departments  in  the  country.  It  is  a department  of  which  the  College 
may  well  be  proud.  As  an  officer  in  both  the  state  and  national  student  health 
associations  Dr.  Bradshaw  has  been  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  policies 
in  student  health  work  throughout  the  country.  He  is  a wide  leader  on  health  and 
medical  matters,  and  speaks  and  writes  frequently  on  different  phases  of  student 
health  work. 

In  1923  he  married  Miss  Pauline  Schwab  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Their  bonny  lad, 
John,  with  his  pink  cheeks  and  blithesome  spirit,  personifies  their  hopes  for  the  health 
of  Oberlin  students. 


George  David  Hubbard , despite  his  chin  whiskers  and 

. 7 geologic  profession,  is  not  an 

“ old  fossil.”  No  younger  man  in  spirit,  in  idealism,  in  broadmindedness , in  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  youth  traverses  our  Oberlin  campus  than  the  Professor  of 
Geology. 

With  an  S.B.  degree  and  S.M.  degree  from  Illinois,  an  A.M.  from  Harvard, 
and  a Ph.D.  from  Cornell,  Dr.  Hubbard  got  off  to  a good  start.  Then  he  taught  at 
Ohio  State  for  a few  years,  presumably  just  to  get  into  practice  for  his  real  career  at 
Oberlin,  which  began  in  1910. 

IT  hen  he  isn’t  actually  teaching  or  directing  laboratory  work,  he  is  writing 
articles  for  technical  magazines  or  is  out  on  a field  trip  with  students ; it  may  be  to 
the  Vermillion  River,  or  down  where  the  centuries  of  rock  expose  themselves  in  West 
Virginia,  or  out  in  the  Black  Hills  or  Rockies.  Or  maybe  he  takes  a trip  to  China, 
as  he  did  several  years  ago,  studying  geological  formations  in  that  section  of  Asia, 
or  spends  the  year  in  Europe,  shipping  home  tons  of  valued  specimens,  as  he  did 
last  year. 

And  yet  Dr.  Hubbard  finds  time  to  be  a church  deacon,  lead  a community  chest 
drive,  serve  as  trustee  of  the  Shansi  Association,  counsel  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  be  a 
friend  to  many.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  combine  scholarship,  teaching  ability, 
character,  and  friendliness  to  a rare  degree. 


Robert  Allyn  Budingt  On,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  head 

13  7 of  that  department,  came  to 

Oberlin  twenty-four  years  ago  from  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan  University  in  Connect i- 
ait.  Previously  he  had  been  in  charge  of  biology  at  Dow  Academy  and  at  Mount 
Herman  School.  For  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
IVoods  Hole,  he  has  spent  his  summers  in  scientific  pursuits,  both  as  instructor  and 
research  worker.  His  publications  include  two  text-books,  and  various  articles  on 
the  effects  of  endocrine  secretions  on  Protozoa  and  on  plants,  physiological  stud- 
ies of  invertebrate  muscles,  and  more  general  documents  on  the  teaching  of  biology. 

Iti  1929,  his  Alma  Mater,  Williams  College,  honored  him  and  herself  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

But  he  is  preeminently  Robert  Allyn  Budington,  Teacher.  His  idealism  his  rare 
unselfishness,  h,s  fair-mindedness,  the  magnetism  with  which  he  leads  them  on  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  biological  science,  have  influenced  many  generations  of  stu- 
dents  His  personal  kindness  and  unfailing  helpfulness  to  individuals,  only  those  in- 
dividuals can  know;  and  were  it  possible  to  relate  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
things  he  has  done,  he  would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  wish  it  told. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Professor  D.  R.  Moore  of  the  History 
Department  recently  gave  a lecture  on 
China  before  the  Educational  Club  of 
Toledo,  and  on  the  Manchurian  question 
before  the  Men’s  Club  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  in  Lorain  on  February  18. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  and  Miss 
Frances  G.  Nash,  Deans  of  Women  of 
the  College  and  Conservatory,  attended 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  College  Women 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  February 
17-20. 

Associate  Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz 
has  been  appointed  by  the  American  His- 
torical Association  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  of  Modern  History  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press). 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  represent- 
ed Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  John  S.  Nollen  at  Grin- 
ned College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  Febru- 
ary 11. 

According  to  an  announcement  from 
Harvard,  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  will 
become  professor  emeritus  at  the  close 
of  the  current  college  year.  Fie  has  been 
on  the  faculty  at  Harvard  since  he  left 
Oberlin  in  1900,  where  for  the  previous 
six  years  he  taught  economics  and  so- 
ciology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Adams, 
Professors  of  Voice,  are  spending  the  sec- 
ond semester  in  Europe.  They  will  be 
located  in  Paris  for  a time  and  then 
plan  to  go  to  Munich,  Vienna,  and  in 
the  late  spring  will  take  a trip  through 
rural  England. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  attended 
a meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Febru- 
ary 13,  of  the  Music  Education  Research 
Council,  of  which  he  is  secretary. 

Mr.  J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  Person- 
nel Director,  attended  the  Industrial  Per- 
sonnel Directors’  Conference  held  in 
Pittsburgh  February  16,  and  the  ninth 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Col- 
lege Personnel  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  February  17.  At  one  session 
of  the  latter  conference  Mr.  Humphreys 
discussed  three  papers  dealing  with  “Aids 
in  Interpreting  the  Individual  Student  to 
Himself”,  and  later  read  a paper  on  the 
“Resources  Available  to  Counselors  in  the 
College.” 


New  Teachers 


With  the  opening  of  the  second  semes- 
ter, the  Conservatory  welcomes  to  its  fac- 
ulty two  new  instructors  who  will  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  leaves  of  ab- 
sence granted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
FI.  Adams.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Levering 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Conrad  are  the  new 
members  of  the  Conservatory  staff. 

A graduate  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall  and 
Teachers’  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Miss 
Levering  has  held  a fellowship  from  the 


Juilliard  Graduate  School  in  New  York. 
She  has  studied  with  Oscar  Saenger,  Fran- 
cis Rogers,  Lucien  Odenthal,  and  Dr. 
Neuhaus  of  Munich,  and  has  taught  at 
Hannah  More  Academy,  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
and  Peabody  Conservatory. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  class  of  1912.  He  has 
studied  with  L.  A.  Torrens  in  Chicago 
and  Fred  Bristol  in  Maine,  and  has 
taught  in  Cornell  College  and  De  Pauw 
University.  It  is  from  the  latter  school 
that  lie  comes  this  winter  to  teach  sing- 
ing in  Oberlin. 


Einstein  Shares  in  Dr. 
Carr’s  Discussion 

Dr.  F.  Easton  Carr,  ’06,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Oberlin, 
is  spending  his  sabbatical  leave  at  Mt. 
Wilson,  California,  that  famous  institution 
with  its  mountain  observatory  so  notably 
supplimented  by  the  laboratory  and  library 
below  at  Pasadena.  Because  it  is  entirely 
for  research  and  everybody  is  a student 
and  there  are  no  teachers,  it  has  been 
called  the  “perfect  university.”  In  this 
distinguished  group  is  Dr.  Charles  E.  St. 
John,  so  long  a loved  teacher  and  dean 
at  Oberlin.  The  great  Einstein  was 
drawn  again  this  winter  as  last  year  to 
Mt.  Wilson.  He  continues  his  own  work, 
and  he  shares  in  the  weekly  seminar,  at 
w’hich  are  presented  local  researches  and 
reviews  of  important  research  recently 
concluded  elsewhere. 

On  February  17,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  the  “discussion  by  Professor  F.  E. 
Carr  of  Eddington’s  theory  of  an  expand- 
ing universe,  as  presented  before  a select 
group  of  local  scientists,  including  Dr. 
Albert  Einstein,  at  the  Mt.  Wilson  Ob- 
servatory laboratory.” 

“Observations”  he  said,  “made  with  the 
Mr.  Wilson  telescope  that  indicate  crea- 
tion is  expanding,  have  been  verified 
without  use  of  astronomical  instruments 
bv  Sir  Arthur  Eddington.” ..  .The  lat- 
ter’s results  “check  almost  perfectly  with 
the  telescopic  observations  of  Dr.  Ilabble 
and  Dr.  Flumason.  These  observations, 
made  over  a period  of  years,  reveal  that 
material  objects  in  the  heavens  are  fly- 
ing faster  and  faster  away  from  the 
supposed  center  of  creation  the  farther 
they  are  from  the  earth.” 

In  the  discussion  incident  to  Professor 
Carr’s  lecture,  according  to  the  Times 
report,  “the  German  sage  announced  a 
further  major  development  in  his  theory 

of  special  curvature Dr.  Einstein,  it 

is  learned,  differs  with  Eddington  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  latter’s  results.... 
In  the  course  of  his  present  local  re- 
search, Dr.  Einstein  has  concluded  that 
his  concept  of  curved  space,  which  Ed- 
dington required  for  his  expanding  uni- 
verse theory,  is  not  an  essential  factor  in 
picturing  a creation  that  is  not  at  rest.” 


...Perhaps  space  is  “curved  only  as  it 
is  drawn  towards  celestial  objects,  but 
creation  itself  is  not  bounded  nor  con- 
fined by  spacial  curvature.” 

Professor  Carr’s  own  work  this  winter 
has  been  “on  the  measurement  of  the 
brightness  of  about  seventy-five  stars  of 
large  apparent  motion,  which  are  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  thirteenth  magnitude 
as  hitherto  roughly  estimated.”  The 
limit  of  vision  of  the  naked  eye  is  about 
the  sixth  magnitude.  Mr.  Carr  writes 
that  the  unusual  cloudiness  this  winter 
has  cut  his  time  for  observations,  so  that 
he  will  perhaps  have  to  spend  a summer 
in  California  to  complete  them. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Carr  report  a per- 
fectly delightful  year,  so  that  they  will 
be  reluctant  to  leave  Pasadena  even  for 
the  Honolulu  trip  which  they  plan  to 
lake  with  their  young  daughters  in  the 
spring. 


Student  Dies 


Emil  J.  Kasper  of  Elvria,  the  student 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  who  was 
injured  December  9 in  a fall  down  the 
Warner  Hall  elevator  shaft,  died  Febru- 
ary 1,  in  the  Cleveland  Clinic.  Death 
followed  two  operations  on  the  skull  to 
locate  possible  pressure  on  the  brain.  Fol- 
lowing the  accident,  Kasper  had  been 
cared  for  in  Allen  hospital,  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  Cleveland  Clinic  January  27. 


Students  Withdraw 


Only  18  students  in  the  college  were 
suspended  for  deficiency  in  scholarship 
during  the  past  semester.  According  to 
Donald  Love,  Registrar,  this  is  the  low- 
est number  of  suspensions  since  he  as- 
sumed his  present  position  six  years  ago. 

“The  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  failures,”  he  said,  “is  due,  I believe, 
to  a characteristic  which  I have  noticed 
all  year,  a definite  gain  in  seriousness  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  student  body 
as  a whole.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this 
characteristic  merely  reflects  the  unem- 
ployment situation;  finding  a job,  the  al- 
ternative to  remaining  in  college,  is  a 
most  difficult  task  at  present.” 

Of  the  total  number  suspended,  8 were 
freshmen,  5 were  sophomores,  2 were 
juniors,  and  1 was  a senior.  There  were 
also  2 irregular  students. 

Besides  those  suspended,  33  students 
withdrew  from  the  college  voluntarily. 
Reasons  given  were  ill  health,  lack  of 
finances,  discontent,  and  transfer  to  other 
schools. 

A total  of  16  students  returned  to  Ober- 
lin after  an  absence  of  a semester  or 
more,  and  2 more  men  were  added  to 
the  freshman  class,  so  that  the  decrease 
in  the  college  enrollment  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 33. 
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Shansi  Day 


Betty  F.  James  * 32  Richard  G.  Irwin  ’32 


New  Student  Representatives  to  Shansi 


Shansi  Day,  redolent  of  the  memories 
of  more  than  a score  of  years,  has  not 
lost  its  power  to  thrill  the  Oberlin  campus, 
even  though  it  lacks  the  excitement  of 
the  early  years,  in  publicly  raising  the 
field  budget.  The  mystic  charm  of  Shan- 
si was  happily  expressed  by  President 
Wilkins  in  his  speech  following  the 
Shansi  luncheon,  in  which  he  told  the 
legend  of  the  troubadour  who  worshiped 
and  served  an  Eastern  lady  whom  he  had 
never  seen. 

Shansi  Day  came  early  this  year,  Feb- 
ruary io,  to  secure  the  presence  of  Dr. 
T.  Z.  Koo,  secretary  of  the  World  Chris- 
tian Student  Federation.  His  theme  was 
“The  Challenge  of  the  Present  Situation 
in  China.”  He  spoke  frankly  concerning 
the  many  problems  now  facing  China. 
Commenting  on  the  present  difficulties 
with  Japan  he  said,  ‘‘When  a Chinese 
student  asks,  ‘What  should  be  my  atti- 
tude, as  a Christian,  toward  Japan?’  he 
raises  a question  common  to  Christian  stu- 
dents the  world  over.  In  China  the  stu- 
dent class  is  demanding  military  training, 
while  the  government  is  resisting  this  de- 
mand; in  America,  many  students  are  re- 
sisting the  attempt  of  the  government  to 
impose  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  compulsory 
military  training.”  Dr.  Koo  alluded  only 
briefly  to  the  Manchurian  situation,  say- 
ing that  it  must  be  settled  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  both  China  and  Japan, 
otherwise  it  will  become  another  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Dr.  Koo  has  a masterly  com- 
mand of  English,  a clear,  logical  mind 
and  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  spirit. 

Harry  Kline,  ’33,  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent Shansi  Committee  who  presided  at 
the  chapel  exercises,  heightened  the  sus- 
pense of  his  hearers  by  repeatedly  seem- 
ing to  be  about  to  announce  the  eagerly 
awaited  names  of  the  new  student  repre- 
sentatives to  Shansi ; but  finally  turned 
this  duty  over  to  Miss  Adelaide  Heming- 
way (representative  for  1928-31),  who 
introduced  Miss  Betty  F.  James,  and  to 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Phillips  (representative 
tor  1929-31),  who  introduced  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Irwin.  Both  Miss  James  and  Mr. 
Irwin  are  of  the  class  of  ’32. 

With  the  program  of  chapel  exercises 
was  handed  to  each  person  present  a copy 
•of  the  address  given  by  Miss  Fitch  last 
■commencement  at  the  Shansi  breakfast 
on  “The  Meaning  of  Shansi.”  Fol- 
lowing the  exercises  the  annual  luncheon 
was  held  at  the  Oberlin  Inn,  with  36 
present.  This  number  included  the  four 
representatives  named  above,  the  Student 
Shansi  Committee,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, and  a few  guests. 

The  luncheon  was  succeeded  by  a num- 
ber of  toasts,  in  which  were  both  serious- 
ness and  mirth,  but  more  of  the  former. 
Miss  Hemingway  and  Mr.  Phillips  told 
what  Shansi  had  meant  to  them  in  the 


As  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  this 
year,  vice-president  of  the  Women’s 
League  last  year,  and  secretary  of  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  Miss  James  has  been  most 
active  in  Oberlin  activities.  She  has 
majored  in  physical  education  and 
minored  in  English.  Her  home  is  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 


way  of  personal  contacts  and  sharing  in 
some  degree  the  life  of  the  people.  Miss 
James  and  Mr.  Irwin  told  what  led  them 
to  desire  service  in  Shansi  and  what  they 
hoped  to  accomplish.  Miss  James’  words 
expressed  the  motive  and  purpose  of  both: 
“I  love  people  and  working  with  them. 
I want  to  help  in  creating  a sympathetic 
understanding  between  peoples  and  na- 
tions. I am  going  with  an  open  mind, 
hoping  to  see  a need  and  fill  it.”  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wu,  member  of  the  Shansi  School 
faculty,  studying  in  Oberlin  this  year  and 
holder  of  the  Shansi  Fellowship,  spoke  on 
'The  Advantages  of  Exchange  Study  and 
Teaching.”  President  Wilkins,  D r. 
Graham  and  Dr.  Hamilton  spoke  of  our 
ideals  for  the  two  Oberlins  and  how  to 
attain  them.  Dr.  Graham  said:  “Our 
schools  in  Shansi  are  memorials,  not  to 
those  that  lie  in  the  Flower  Garden  cam- 
pus, but  to  the  spirit  that  took  them  there.” 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  introduced  ns  one  of 
our  new  trustees,  the  other  two  being  Mr. 
Upton,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
Mrs.  Woodruff,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary, 
who  has  repeatedly  shared  the  labors  of 
the  Student  Committee  and  opened  her 
home  to  them.  In  closing,  it  was  voted  to 
send  a message  of  greeting  and  sympathy 
to  Dr.  K’ung,  the  head  of  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi  and  an  official  of  the  National 
Government  now  meeting  with  so  many 
difficulties. 


Last  year  a member  of  the  Men’s  Sen- 
ate, Irwin  is  now  treasurer  of  the  Student 
Council  and  vice-president  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  In  each  of  his  years  at  Oberlin 
he  has  won  a letter  in  cross-country.  He 
has  majored  in  English  and  is  especially 
interested  in  internationalism.  His  home 
is  in  Alliance,  Ohio. 


Glee  Club  Features 
Yeaman’s  New  Play 

“In  Robot  Land,”  a musical  comedy 
with  words  and  music  by  Professor  Lau- 
rel E.  Yeamans,  was  the  popular  part  of 
the  program  at  the  home  concert  of  the 
Men’s  Glee  Club  February  13.  Thirty- 
five  men  participated  in  this  annual  event 
which  was  enjoyed  by  an  audience  of 
1500.  This  is  next  to  the  largest  number 
of  members  the  Club  has  ever  had  and 
Director  Jack  Wirkler  had  their  voices 
well  trained  for  the  occasion. 

The  program  was  entirely  new  to  this 
generation  of  students,  opening  with 
Morgan’s  “Clorinda”  and  Sibelius’  “Dear 
Land  of  Home.”  ‘Pirates  Dreams,”  a 
lullaby  sung  by  Robert  Brink  and  the 
Club,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
numbers  of  the  evening.  “Drums”  by 
Meale,  and  “Zut!  Zut ! Zut!”  by  Elgar 
brought  out  the  best  in  the  voices.  Bern- 
ard Fitzgerald  played  a cornet  solo  and 
William  Schutt  an  organ  solo.  A group 
of  love  songs  concluded  the  program. 

Professor  Yeaman’s  satire  on  college  life 
used  six  voices  in  solo  parts,  but  the 
whole  Club  contributed  in  choral  effects. 
“In  Robot  Land,”  dedicated  to  the  Ober- 
lin College  Men’s  Glee  Club,  contained 
references  that  were  applicable  to  local 
situations,  though  it  is  a piece  that  might 
be  readily  used  by  anv  college  or  glee 
club. 


Kindergarten  School  Given  to  the  College 


The  0 h e r l i n Kindergarten-Primary 
Training  School  will  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year  pass  out  of  existence  when 
its  courses  will  become  part  of  the  work 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  College.  Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
School  and  Professor  in  the  College,  here 
gives  a history  of  the  school  and  the 
basis  of  the  continuance  of  its  courses 
within  the  College. 

' I ' HE  circumstances  under  which  the 
Training  School  came  into  existence 
are  worthy  of  note,  since  they  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  the  high  ideals  by  which  it  has  always 
been  characterized.  In  the  year  1894  a 
group  of  men  and  women  in  Oberlin 
formed  a Kindergarten  Association  and 
organized  a training  class,  so  that  the 
children  of  Oberlin  might  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  free  kindergartens.  Among  those 
who  were  interested  in  forming  and  car- 
lving  on  the  Kindergarten  Association 
were  Mrs.  Nancy  Squire,  Mrs.  George 
White,  Miss  Mary  Kenney,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Comings,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Shuart,  Mrs.  E.  I. 
Bosworth,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Martin,  Mrs.  George  Andrews,  Professor 
Burroughs,  and  many  others. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Associ- 
ation Professor  Root,  Dr.  Charles  Brown- 
ing, and  Professor  K.  L.  Cowdery  were 
very  active,  and  each  was  for  a number 
of  years  president  of  the  Association.  The 
first  class,  a group  of  twelve,  began  train- 
ing under  Miss  Belle  Goodman  in  the 
fall  of  1894.  In  1895  Miss  Bertha  Erne- 
line  Montgomery  came  from  Chicago  to 
take  the  principalship  of  the  School.  In 
1897  Miss  Clara  May  finished  her  course 
in  Chicago  and  came  to  be  associated 
with  Miss  Montgomery.  Miss  Rose  M. 
Dean,  a graduate  of  the  School  in  1900, 
returned  as  teacher  and  secretary  of  the 
School  in  1902.  These  three  teachers, 
Miss  Montgomery,  Miss  May,  and  Miss 
Dean  have  virtually  created  the  School. 

In  1912  the  School  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  “not 
for  profit.”  In  the  year  1913-1914, 
through  the  generosity  of  members  of  the 
community  and  especially  of  Mrs.  Ella 
Goodrich,  the  Association  was  able  to 
buy  Goodrich  House,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  School  and  its  growth  dates  very 
largely  from  that  period.  Before  this 
the  School  was  housed  in  the  rooms  above 
Tobin’s  Drug  Store. 

After  1913  the  School  prospered  rapidly 
and  the  number  of  students  increased. 
They  were  at  first  housed  in  Goodrich 
House  and  boarded  in  the  College  dormi- 
tories. Later  the  School  undertook  the 
entire  care  of  its  students.  Other  pro- 
perty was  acquired — May  Cottage,  Nancy 
Squire  Cottage,  The  Centennial  House, 
Webster  Hall,  Burroughs  Cottage,  and 
more  recently  Metcalf  Cottage  and  the 
Orchard  Kindergarten.  The  resources  of 


the  School  as  well  as  its  attendance  in- 
creased until  the  enrollment  numbered 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  At  the  present 
time  the  School  is  valued  at  about  two 
hundred  and.  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There 
are  no  debts.  The  number  of  teachers 
has  greatly  increased.  Two  free  kinder- 
gartens have  been  piaintained  in  Ober- 
lin, sometimes  three,  so  that  the  Village 
has  had  the  advantage  of  free  kinder- 
gartens from  the  founding  of  the  School 
in  1894  until  the  present  time. 

A wide-spread  tendency  has  lately  been 
evident  in  several  states  to  require  four 
years  of  preparation  for  kindergarten- 
primary teaching.  Several  states  require 
three  years  of  training;  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Training  School  found 
it  necessary  to  add  a third  year  to  the 
Oberlin  course.  The  addition  of  a fourth 
year  has  proved  to  be  too  great  an  ex- 
pense for  the  resources  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  No  institution  can  maintain 
a four-year  course  without  a large  en- 
dowment; and  for  so  small  a school  as 
the  Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary  School 
it  is  imposible  to  raise  an  endowment  of 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a million 
dollars,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  such  a school  and  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  necessary  for  a degree- 
granting institution. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  wise  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  which  came  originally  from 
the  authorities  of  the  College,  namely 
that  the  School  be  united  with  the  Col- 
lege. After  discussion,  which  has  lasted 
now  for  about  three  years,  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  has  been  agreed  upon 
and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Oberlin  College  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary 
Training  School: 

All  the  assets  of  the  School — its  real 
estate,  its  investments  and  cash — are  to 
be  made  over  to  the  College.  The  Train- 
ing School  will  be  discontinued  as  a sep- 
arate school  as  soon  as  the  present  stu- 
dents have  completed  their  course.  This 
will  involve  continuing  the  School  through 
the  next  two  years.  No  new  students  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Training  School,  but 
students  who  desire  kindergarten-primary 
training  will  hereafter  be  able  to  secure 
it  in  Oberlin  College.  To  make  this 
possible  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Oberlin  College  will  offer  a regular  major 
in  kindergarten-primary  training.  Girls 
who  take  this  major  will  spend  four 
years  and  a summer  session  in  Oberlin 
College.  (This  is  the  time  now  required 
for  all  students  of  the  College  who  train 
for  teaching  in  any  branch.)  At  the 
close  of  this  course  they  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Ohio 
certificate  for  kindergarten-primary  teach- 
ing. To  make  this  major  available  to 
a larger  number  of  students  the  College 
will  now  each  year  admit  ten  more  girls 
to  the  Freshman  Class  than  hitherto  it 
had  accommodated.  Next  year  the  num- 


ber will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  in- 
stead of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  kin- 
dergarten-primary major  will  be  open 
to  all  students  of  the  College  and 
will  be  limited  only  in  case  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  find  it  becoming  too  popu- 
lar. This  major  will  be  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Miss  May  is  given  leave  of  absence 
for  next  year  with  full  salary.  Miss  Lida 
Hafford,  Executive  Secretary,  will  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  Miss  May 
during  1932-1933.  A generous  annuity 
for  life  is  to  be  paid  by  the  College  both 
to  Miss  Dean  and  Miss  May.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Training  School  recommended  this  pro- 
vision in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  School 
is  in  no  unreal  sense  the  creation  of  these 
two  teachers  and  of  Miss  Montgomery 
who  died  in  1924. 

During  the  next  year  the  College  has 
agreed  to  pursue  a liberal  policy  in  em- 
ploying the  present  staff  of  the  Training 
School  who  are  unable  to  secure  other 
positions;  and  some  of  the  staff  will  be 
taken  over  as  permanent  teachers  in  the 
Department  of  Education. 

The  College  authorities  are  recommend- 
ing to  the  alumni  associations  of  Oberlin 
College  that  the  alumnae  of  the  Train- 
ing School  be  incorporated  in  their  mem- 
bership and  that  they  welcome  the  re- 
turning alumnae  of  the  Training  School 
when  they  come  to  Oberlin  at  Commence- 
ment or  other  College  occasions. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Training 
School  feel  that  they  have  in  the  best 
possible  way  fulfilled  their  trust.  This 
arrangement  assures  the  continuance  of 
the  training  which  the  School  offered  in 
a much  more  adequate  way  under  the 
auspices  of  Oberlin  College,  an  institu- 
tion financially  and  scholastically  able  to 
give  the  best  possible  training.  It  assures 
free  kindergarten  facilities  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  Oberlin:  for  so  long  as  the  kin- 
dergarten-primary major  is  offered  in  the 
College  free  kindergartens  will  be  neces- 
sary for  practice  purposes.  Should  the 
College  ever  discontinue  the  major  they 
are  obligated  to  pay  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Oberlin  Village,  or  some  other 
board,  the  amount  of  liquid  endowment 
which  the  Training  School  is  turning 
over  to  the  College — somewhere  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  second  place  this  arrangement 
provides  as  far  as  possible  for  the  teach- 
ing staff.  It  recognizes  in  an  adequate 
way  the  services  of  Miss  May  and  Miss 
Dean.  Some  of  the  staff  of  the  School 
will  be  taken  over  permanently  by  Ober- 
lin College;  most  of  the  others  will  have 
a year  and  a half  in  which  to  find  other 
positions. 

Thirdly,  the  alumnae  of  the  School  will 
now  be  able  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  Oberlin  College  and  will  find  a warm 
welcome  awaiting  them  whenever  they 
return  to  Oberlin. 
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3-1  in  Basketball 


The  Oberlin  basketeers  during  the  past 
month  had  one  flash  of  speed  and  power 
that  indicated  latent  ability.  In  most 
games  they  have  had  the  ball  in  their 
possession  as  much  of  the  time  as  has 
their  opponent,  but  their  field  shots,  fol- 
low-up, and  free  shots  have  failed  to 
produce  results.  They  are  a team  of 
possibilities,  undeveloped. 

After  winning  two  and  losing  three 
games,  the  Yeomen  went  up  against  Deni- 
son at  Granville,  the  runners-up  in  the 
Buckeye  Association.  Superior  shooting, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Scott  and  Rob- 
bins, who  made  13  and  11  points  each, 
clinched  the  game  for  the  Baptists.  Yoak- 
am  was  high  man  for  Oberlin  with  9 
points,  all  made  in  the  first  half,  an  eye 
injury  keeping  him  out  of  the  second 
half.  Score  38-28. 

The  most  satisfactory  game  of  the  sea- 
son was  against  Case  at  Oberlin.  It  took 
two  overtime  periods  to  determine  which 
team  should  win,  but  even  then  it  was 
not  settled  as  to  which  team  was  the 
better.  Case  had  a little  edge  in  scoring, 
though  several  times  the  tally  was  even. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  Cleve- 
landers had  the  lead  16-15.  The  second 
half  continued  in  the  same  exciting  man- 
ner; then  just  before  the  end  Case  forged 
5 points  ahead.  Bedlam  broke  loose. 
Oberlin  made  a free  throw  and  a goal. 
Case  sank  a bucket,  but  it  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  one  by  Smith  of  Ober- 
lin and  then  in  a moment  another  one 
by  Smith  and  the  second  half  ended 
30-30. 

Case  was  first  to  connect  in  the  over- 
time. Smith  gained  two  points  on  fouls. 
Case  scored  a foul  and  then  Oberlin  did 
the  same  and  the  overtime  score  stood 
33-33- 

By  this  time  the  crowd  was  exhausted 
by  its  cheering,  its  combined  heart  was 
near  bursting,  but  it  shouted  on.  Again 
Case  drew  first  blood,  two  points  on 
fouls.  Kilmer  made  a point  on  foul  and 
Yoakam  tossed  a beautiful  rimmer.  Yoak- 
am  followed  through  with  a shot  and 
added  two  points.  Barker  pushed  a 
short  one  in.  Case  fought  desperately 
but  could  score  only  once  on  a foul.  It 
was  all  over.  A tired  audience  and  two 
tired  teams  moved  slowly  out  of  Warner 
Gym  as  the  scorers  wrote  “38-36.” 

The  exciting  struggle  with  Case  was 
too  much  for  the  Crimson  and  Gold.  They 
succumbed  to  the  Red  and  White  in 
Cleveland  the  following  week  60-38.  Re- 
serve started  out  with  a burst  of  speed 
that  swept  them  into  a lead  that  kept 
getting  worse  and  worse  save  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  first  half  when  Oberlin  tied 
the  score  at  19  points.  The  half,  how- 
ever, ended  33-22.  Rough  play  charac- 
terized the  rest  of  the  game  and  Oberlin 
was  not  equal  to  the  pressure. 


First  Intercollegiate 
Swimming 

Baptizing  the  new  Crane  pool  with  its 
first  inter-collegiate  competition,  Febru- 
ary 11,  Oberlin’s  newly  formed  swimming 
team  dropped  a close  decision  to  the  Case 
mermen  36  to  39.  The  outcome  was  in 
doubt  right  up  to  the  last  couple  of  events, 
and  those  fans  who  were  able  to  secure 
footholds  in  the  gallery  saw  the  Yeomen 
match  themselves  very  well  against  a 
veteran  visiting  outfit.  Much  credit  must 
go  to  Coach  Lew  Keller  who  had  but 
nine  practices  in  which  to  build  up  a 
team. 

Oberlin  accounted  for  firsts  in  both  the 
200  yard  free  style  relay  and  the  150 
yard  medley  relay  as  well  as  in  the  50 
yard  backstroke  and  50  yard  free  style. 
Case  garnered  wins  in  the  100  yard 
breaststroke,  100  yard  freestyle,  220  yard 
free  style,  and  diving.  The  only  event 
in  which  the  Oberlin  mermen  were  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  their  rivals  was  in 
diving.  Correll  and  Burns  could  not 
equal  the  prowess  of  Krall  and  Wilson 
on  the  springboard. 

Fisher  and  Murray  took  off  high  scor- 
ing honors  for  the  home  natators  with 
eight  and  six  points  respectively  as  well 
as  participating  in  the  winning  200  yard 
free  style  relay.  Krall  of  Case,  hung  up 
ten  points  for  his  team  with  two  firsts. 

A return  meet  in  Cleveland  brought 
a worse  defeat  for  the  Oberlin  team. 
Three  of  Oberlin’s  best  point  winners  in 
the  first  meet  were  out  of  this  one  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Bill  Murray  was  easily  the  outstanding 
star  of  the  meet,  gathering  11  1-2  points. 
Bill  took  the  40-yard  free  style  in  one  of 
the  best  races  of  the  day,  ran  away  with 
the  100  yard  free  style  and  swam  on  both 
relay  teams.  Roger  Brown  scored  8 3-4 
points  by  copping  the  back  stroke  and  tak- 
ing second  in  the  breast  stroke.  The  free 
style  relay,  medley  relay,  and  diving  were 
all  lost.  The  score  was  48-27. 


Art  Tour 

Professor  Charles  M.  Richards,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  Faculty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  is  to  be  educational 
director  of  a special  art  tour  of  Europe 
this  summer.  This  is  one  of  a variety 
of  educational  tours  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Company  each  year,  and  will 
take  in  the  great  art  centers  of  Europe. 
Professor  Richards  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a year’s  study  abroad  in  1929  on  a 
Carnegie  Fine  Arts  Fellowship  and  is 
well  qualified  to  act  as  educational  di- 
rector for  such  a study  tour.  Instructor 
Ralph  H.  Singleton,  ’23,  73  S.  Cedar 
Ave.,  Oberlin,  is  acting  as  promoting 
agent  for  this  trip. 


Homecomers  Scarce 


In  spite  of  the  advantage  of  a week 
end  followed  by  a holiday  on  Monday— 
an  ideal  time  for  business  people  and 
teachers  to  get  away — Mid-Winter  Home- 
coming this  year  brought  the  smallest 
number  of  alumni  back  to  the  Campus 
February  20-22  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  event  ten  years  ago. 

Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in 
the  Brown  wheat  dinner  held  Monday 
noon,  in  the  James  Brand  House.  This 
was  prepared  by  students  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  accord- 
ing to  his  plan  for  relief  measures  in 
cooking  meals  composed  of  food  stuffs 
costing  three  cents.  Forty  guests  were 
served. 

The  Alumni  Councilors  and  others  in- 
terested enjoyed  a fine  program  presented 
at  the  Council  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  22nd.  Organ  selections  were  ren- 
dered by  William  H.  Schutt,  c’32,  fol- 
lowed by  two  splendid  violin  numbers 
bv  Bernard  L.  Mason,  c’32.  The  address 
of  the  afternoon  on  “Oberlin  Architec- 
ture” by  Professor  Clarence  Ward  was 
extremely  interesting  and  well  received. 

Richard  G.  Irwin,  ’32,  one  of  the  two 
newly  selected  Shansi  representatives,  was 
introduced  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
Oberlin  might  in  the  near  future  have  a 
Shansi  Building  on  the  Campus.  Elliott 
V.  Grabill,  ’32,  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Mock  Convention,  explained 
in  a few  words  that  the  student  body  had 
chosen  the  Democratic  party  for  the  con- 
vention this  year  in  order  to  have  a wider 
and  more  undecided  range  of  choices  for 
candidates  than  the  Republican  party 
would  provide. 

Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth  outlined  the 
plans  for  the  new  men’s  dormitories, 
ground  for  the  first  unit  of  which  has 
since  been  broken  on  February  23rd. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Council 
following  the  program  Mr.  J.  Clement 
Boyers,  ’07,  reported  for  the  Executive 
Committee  that  they  had  received  the  res- 
ignation of  John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06,  as 
Alumni  Secretary,  and  that  it  was  “ac- 
cepted with  keen  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent services  he  had  rendered  the  or- 
ganization.” 

An  informal  reception  was  held  at  the 
new  Theological  Quadrangle  by  President 
Wilkins  and  members  of  the  Theological 
Faculty,  at  which  time  opportunity  was 
given  for  inspection  of  the  buildings. 

The  Gray  Memorial  Game  in  the  eve- 
ning held  in  Warner  Gymnasium  was 
witnessed  by  a small  but  enthusiastic 
crowd.  1 he  alumni  who  participated  in- 
cluded Carl  Allensworth,  ’30,  Carl  Brick- 
ley,  ’31,  Robert  Leahy,  ’27,  Paul  Frev,  ’20, 
Nathan  Berthoff,  ’19,  Lysle  Butler,  ’25, 
David  Maclure,  ’17,  and  Mark  J.  Staley,’ 
30.  The  Varsity  were  in  sufficient  form 
to  trim  the  Alumni  46-21.  Following 
the  game  an  all-college-alumni  dance  was 
held  on  the  same  floor. 
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Artists  From  Oberlin  and  Abroad 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL,  '14 


France’s  greatest  violinist,  as  Jacques 
Thibaud  is  heralded,  came  to  us  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  Thibaud  has  played  here  a 
number  of  times  but  many  feel  that  this 
sincere  musician  never  played  better  for 
us  than  he  did  the  other  evening.  He 
seemed  at  all  times  first  a musician  and 
then  a violinist,  something  that  can  not 
be  said  of  many  of  his  colleagues.  Son- 
atas by  Handel  and  Debussy,  a concerto 
by  Mozart — three  large  works  that  re- 
flected the  ideals  of  beauty  at  different 
periods,  were  interpreted  with  subtle  po- 
etic insight.  The  last  group  was  largely 
of  a Spanish  complexion.  Perhaps  most 
appreciated  was  a transcription  by  J. 
Nin,  “Sur  un  air  de  danse  de  Pablo  Es- 
teve”  (18th  century),  its  pure  simplicity 
marking  the  great  artistry  of  Thibaud. 
Tasso  Janopoulo  was  the  able  accompan- 
ist. Many  were  the  guesses  as  to  his 
nationality.  He  is  a Greek,  born  in 
Egypt,  and  now  a French  citizen. 

The  memory  of  the  superb  recital  that 
Josef  Lhevinne  played  for  us  a season 
ago  was  somewhat  of  a compensation  for 
the  first  part  of  his  program  here  on  Jan- 
uary twelfth.  The  marvelous  Brahms’ 
Sonata,  Op.  5,  seemed  to  lack  its  inherent 
fire  and  Mr.  Lhevinne  seemed  all  too  hu- 
man in  some  of  the  Chopin  Etudes  he 
played.  The  Scriabine  music  was  unim- 
portant though  interesting.  In  Balaki- 
rew’s  “Islamey”  our  artist  struck  his  pace 
and  his  astounding  virtuosity  shone  forth. 
The  encores,  including  the  “very  black” 
score  of  the  perennial  “Blue  Danube,” 
proclaimed  that  this  wTas  the  same  Lhe- 
vinne who  had  played  for  us  some  months 
ago. 

On  January  15  Mr.  Raymond  Cerf  gave 
a violin  recital  assisted  by  Mr.  Skjerne, 
accompanist.  The  program  began  with 
Cesar  Thomson’s  version  of  “La  Follia,” 
variations  by  Corelli,  played  in  memory 
of  Cesar  Thomson  with  whom  Mr.  Cerf 
had  studied.  The  Schumann  duo-sonata, 
Op.  105,  was  played  with  much  poetry. 
There  was  brilliance  and  languor  in  La- 
lo’s  Symphonie  Espagnole.  The  final 
group  began  with  Bloch’s  “Vidui,”  sin- 
cere and  rich  music,  interpreted  with  deep 
fervour.  As  Mr.  Cerf  played  it,  this 
seemed  the  most  significant  music  of  the 
evening.  Debussy’s  charming  “La  plus 
que  lente”  had  to  be  repeated.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  a delightful  sketch  by 
Gaubert — “Une  chasse — au  loin,”  and 
Dohnanyi’s  “Ruralia  Hungarica.” 

Only  the  few  who  knew  of  Mr.  Moy- 
er’s misfortune  just  a week  before  his 
recital  on  Jan.  7, — an  ambitious  jig-saw 
ploughed  into  an  index  finger — were  at 
all  uneasy  when  the  taxing  program  be- 
gan, for  the  rest  with  happy  memories  of 
previous  performances  could  sit  back  for 
a pleasant  evening.  The  finger  had 
healed  sufficiently,  however,  and  Mr. 
Moyer  came  through  with  flying  colors.  It 


was  a pleasure  to  hear  him  play  Bee- 
thoven, a composer  absent  from  earlier 
programs.  The  heroic  Appassionata  was 
followed  by  Schumann’s  Etudes  Sympho- 
niques.  And  then  followed  a dozen  Chopin 
Etudes,  few  of  them  chosen  from  the 
most  frequently  played.  Then  for  good 
measure,  “pressed  down  and  flowing 
over,”  he  encored  with  one  of  the  great- 
est of  them  all,  the  “Winter  Wind.” 


Maurice  Kessler  and  T rombo  Marina 


Mr.  John  Frazer,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Bennett,  gave  a violoncello  re- 
cital on  Feb.  12,  beginning  his  program 
with  an  old  French  sonata  by  Eccles, 
The  work  has  much  charm  and  dignity, 
and  especially  enjoyed  was  the  vitality 
of  the  first  movement.  Then  followed  the 
Haydn  Concerto  in  D major,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  One  wonders  if 
Haydn  ever  could  have  heard  this  well 
played,  for  the  demands  are  so  great  that 
it  taxes  the  ablest  virtuosi  of  today.  There 
was  much  beauty  in  Mr.  Frazer’s  playing 
of  this  work.  A group  of  smaller  com- 
positions included  the  Faure  Papillon, 
played  with  great  facility  and  gossamer 
tone.  Of  fine  contrast  was  the  Bloch 
“Prayer”,  whose  rich,  deep,  serious  tone 
moved  the  audience.  The  Ilure  Sonata 
in  one  movement  was  a well  unified  fan- 
tasia of  deeply  contrasted  moods,  serving 
well  to  bring  to  a conclusion  a delight- 
ful recital.  The  poignant  Elegie  by 
Faure  which  Mr.  Frazer  chose  for  an 
encore  suggests  the  serious  tone  of  the  re- 
cital which  never  dropped  to  the  com- 
monplace. 

Mr.  Maurice  Kessler  has  recently  con- 
structed a tromba  marina  which  he  has 
added  to  his  collection  of  old  instruments. 
The  tromba  marina  consists  of  a long 
narrow  box  of  wood,  with  one  face  made 
to  act  as  a sounding  board.  Above  this 
is  a long  gut  string  passing  over  a pe- 
culiar bridge,  shaped  so  that  the  string  is 
supported  by  one  foot,  the  other  foot  rest- 
ing with  little  pressure  on  a small  piece 
of  ivory  in  the  sound  board.  As  Mr. 


Kessler  presses  his  thumb  lightly  on  the 
string  between  the  bow  and  the  bridge 
the  trembling  of  the  bridge  against  the 
inset  of  ivory  and  the  sound  of  the  har- 
monic combine  to  produce  a ringing  tone 
that  resembles  that  of  a trumpet.  In  one 
of  the  paintings  of  Hans  Memling  in  the 
late  15I1  century  there  is  a fine  represen- 
tation of  the  instrument.  The  tromba  ma- 
rina had  quite  a vogue  in  the  following 
two  centuries  and  Pepys  was  enthusi- 
astic about  it.  Moliere  in  his  Bourgeois 
Oentilhomme  depicts  M.  Jourdain  as  an 
admirer  of  the  instrument.  Mr.  Kessler 
has  revived  interest  in  a number  of  the 
forgotten  instruments  and  we  are  much 
indebted  to  him  for  helping  us  realize 
the  tone  of  an  instrument  which  before 
now  we  had  imagined  only. 


Possible  Postponement 
of  Centennial 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  College 
Trustees  held  Saturday,  February  20  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  proposed 
Hall  Memorial  and  to  the  plans  for  a 
celebration  in  1933  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  College.  While  some 
details  remain  to  be  worked  out  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Hall  Memorial  will  be 
started  within  this  year. 

A question  of  postponement  of  the  1933 
celebration  was  left  by  the  Trustees  to 
the  Centennial  Committee.  Informal  pol- 
ling of  this  committee  indicates  the  post- 
ponement until  more  normal  times  of  a 
celebration  of  the  centenary.  While  there 
remains  a posibility  that  the  observance 
may  come  in  1933,  the  likelihood  is  now 
that  the  date  will  be  later.  A suggestion 
that  the  celebration  be  modified  and  com- 
bined with  commencement  next  year  did 
not  meet  with  favor.  When  the  observ- 
ance is  held  it  will  probably  be  along 
the  lines  originally  outlined,  with  one  of 
the  chief  features  being  a pageant  given 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  college  to  direct  this  feature  and  who 
made  a national  reputation  with  his  wrork 
with  the  St.  Louis  and  Yorktown  pa- 
geants. 

While  it  is  the  feeling  of  all  concerned 
with  the  two  problems,  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  and  the  building  of  the 
Hall  Memorial,  that  the  memorial  must 
be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  observance 
of  the  100th  anniversary  there  is  nothing 
in  conditions  which  make  it  obligatory 
to  postpone  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
because  of  the  probable  postponement  of 
the  centennial  celebration.  As  it  now 
seems  the  Hall  Memorial  will  be  finished 
by  the  fall  of  1933,  although  the  cen- 
tenary may  not  be  observed  that  year. 

In  view  of  the  situation  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  is 
recommending  that  all  classes  which 
would  normally  hold  reunions  in  June 
1932  do  so  rather  than  postpone  them  till 
the  centennial. 
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Dr.  Koo’s  Address 


Doctor  T.  Z.  Koo,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China,  stated  that  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  newly  appointed 
Oberlin  - Shansi  representatives,  Betty 
James  and  Richard  Irwin,  will  be  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  peace  and 
the  necessity  of  settling  all  questions  of 
an  international  character  in  a peaceful 
and  arbitrative  manner.  Dr.  Koo’s  speech, 
“The  Present  Situation  in  China,”  was 
delivered  at  the  annual  Shansi  Chapel 
Service  Wednesday,  Feb.  io. 

“China  today,”  stated  Dr.  Koo,  “is  a 
country  undergoing  changes  on  a tre- 
mendous scale.  There  are  four  funda- 
mental and  vast  tasks  before  the  Chi- 
nese people.  The  first  task  is  the  huge 
problem  of  political  reconstruction.  From 
1911  until  1925  China  was  in  a tran- 
sitional stage;  the  residue  of  the  unde- 
sirable material  of  the  preceding  dynastry 
had  to  be  liquidated.  With  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Peking 
to  Nanking,  the  Republican  order  has 
been  gaining  power.  Now  that  most  of 
the  provinces  have  been  brought  under 
control,  the  chief  problem  is  the  form  of 
government  to  be  used.  The  question 
promises  to  be  a difficult  one;  for  some 
fa  vor  a strong  central  government,  but 
others  demand  rights  and  privileges. 

Dr.  Koo  believes  that  another  great 
task  of  present  China  is  the  education  of  the 
people  in  order  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter assume  their  new  responsibilities  of 
freedom.  The  third  task,  however,  is  in 
the  realm  of  material  construction.  “This 
*s  a gigantic  undertaking,  for  the  phases 
of  modern  civilization  are  many,  and 
China  is  a vast  country,”  explained  Mr. 
Koo. 

Another  problem  of  fundamental  im- 
portance is  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  This  problem,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Koo,  has  three  separate  aspects. 
China,  first  of  all,  must  readjust  all  her 
unequal  treaties.  There  must  be  a settle- 
ment of  territorial  rights;  this  is  import- 
ant, as  the  present  Manchurian  situation 
will  prove.  The  third  problem  is  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  racial  question. 

“These  great  tasks  before  the  Chinese 
people,”  continued  Mr.  Koo,  “have  raised 
some  great  issues  which  must  be  faced 
and  answered  by  the  youth  of  China.” 
Briefly  they  include  the  problem  of  loy- 
alty, whether  it  should  be  given  to  na- 
tionalism or  to  peace;  the  great  social 
problems  which  are  demanding  a solu- 
tion ; and  the  question  of  the  best  method 
to  settle  all  problems,  whether  by  militar- 
ism or  by  peaceful  measures. 

The  growing  sentiment  of  militarism 
among  the  Chinese  students  as  a measure 
for  the  settlement  of  international  ques- 
tions must,  urged  Dr.  Koo,  be  checked.  It 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  American 
student  and  teacher  in  China  can  render 
noble  service. 


“I  believe  that  the  present  Manchurian 
situation  will  be  a hard  strain  on  all  or- 
ganized peace  machinery.  Failure  is  very 
probable.  This  failure  will  be  caused 
by  a lack  of  spiritual  vitality  on  our  part; 
a hesitancy  to  give  all  of  one’s  self  in 
order  to  bring  about  a stable  interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace.  My  hope 
is  that  the  new  Oberlin-Shansi  repre- 
sentatives will  do  their  best  to  instil  the 
spirit  of  peace  in  the  Chinese  youth  whom 
they  will  teach.” 

Men’s  Quadrangle 
Begun 

A ground-breaking  ceremony  February 
23  marked  the  beginning  of  the  erection 
of  the  Men’s  Quadrangle,  the  first  unit 
of  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  October  i,  1932,  according  to 
the  Dean  of  Men,  Edward  F.  Bosworth. 

This  realization  of  a long-cherished 
dream  of  Oberlin  men,  of  adequate  dor- 
mitory provisions  for  men,  is  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  students  and  alumni.  The 
unit  will  house  86  men  under  one  roof, 
although  the  plan  is  to  have  three  separate 
divisions  under  this  roof  with  from  25  to 
30  in  each.  The  building  is  to  cost 
$165,000,  including  furnishings. 

The  dormitory  will  be  placed  on  Wood- 
land Avenue,  midway  in  the  block  on 
the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  is  to  be 
built  in  early  Georgian  type  of  architec- 
ture in  red  brick. 

President  Wilkins  presided  at  the  simple 
ceremony 'on  February  23,  at  which  there 
was  a small  group  of  enthusiastic  on- 
lookers. The  spade  was  handed  by  Pres- 
ident Wilkins  to  Dean  Bosworth,  who  in 
turn  passed  it  on  to  Robert  J.  Kilmer,  ’32, 
president  of  the  Men’s  Senate,  who  for- 
mally broke  ground. 


Less  Extinguishers 


According  to  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  such  insignificant  details,  the  Main- 
tenance office  loaned  40  fire  extinguishers 
to  the  girls’  dorms  this  year  as  compared 
with  60  last  year.  This  may  or  may  not 
prove  a thing.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
same  authorities  it  proved  nothing  except 
that  the  number  of  “spongers”  has  prob- 
ably increased,  i.e.,  whereas,  formerly,  2 
or  3 girls  would  be  the  proud  possessor 
of  an  extinguisher,  now  perhaps  a dozen 
addicts  descend  on  one  room  whose  oc- 
cupant has  been  foolish  enough  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  contrivances. 

In  fact,  one  incident  has  been  reported 
wherein  just  such  a session  was  in  pro- 
gress, when  suddenly  the  smoke  cleared 
away  in  time  to  see  the  owner  pick  up 
her  extinguisher  and  sail  majestically  out 
of  the  room.  Of  course,  the  party  im- 
mediately broke  up.  No  extinguisher,  no 
smoker  as  the  college  rules  that  smoking 
may  take  place  only  in  a room  containing 
a fire  extinguisher. 


Mock  Convention  to 
be  Democratic 

An  Oberlin  tradition  of  sixty  years’ 
standing  will  be  broken  in  May  when  the 
student  body  holds  a Democratic  Mock 
Convention. 

Agitation  wras  rife  on  the  Campus  for 
either  a Democratic,  third  party,  or  non- 
partisan convention  in  view  of  the  un-* 
questioned  nomination  of  Hoover  by  the 
Republicans.  The  Ruviev:  carried  articles 
by  exponents  of  the  different  views  and 
then  a student  vote  was  taken  at  Assem- 
bly. 

The  total  poll  cast  was  1,559,  of  which 
there  were  660  votes  for  the  Democratic 
type,  358  for  non-partisan,  306  for  third 
party,  and  235  for  Republican. 

Since  1864,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  nominated  in  a protracted  session, 
Oberlin  has  held  16  Republican  mock 
conventions. 

The  convention  was  banned  by  the 
faculty  in  1912  as  the  outcome  of  a 
faculty-student  dispute  which  arose  from 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  preceding 
sessions.  Lip  to  that  time  the  conven- 
tions had  been  held  in  the  Chapel,  which 
the  faculty  complained  had  been  vanda- 
lized. The  student  body  protested  with  a 
funeral  procession  around  the  campus. 

Nine  of  Oberlin’s  nominations  for  presi- 
dent have  been  confirmed  by  the  national 
party,  and  eight  of  the  nominees  were 
elected. 

Three  of  the  choices  for  vice  president 
were  the  same  as  the  nominations  of  the 
national  convention.  Two  were  elected  in 
the  November  poll.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
who  was  given  the  nomination  for  vice 
president  at  Oberlin,  was  chosen  for  the 
presidency  by  the  national  party. 

Oberlin’s  guess  was  correct  in  the  nom- 
ination of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Harrison, 
Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Iloover.  Both  Grant 
and  McKinley  wrere  chosen  twice. 

Elliott  Grabill,  ’32.  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  national  chairman,  has  named 
Allan  Clapp,  ’32,  of  Cleveland,  national 
secretary,  Louis  Gratz,  ’32,  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
national  treasurer,  and  Frank  Bedford,  ’32, 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  platform  commit- 
tee. 


Bradley  Chosen 


The  Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  has  been  selected 
to  give  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  for  the 
ninety-ninth  annual  commencement,  Sun- 
day. June  19.  Dwight  Bradley  graduated 
from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1912  and 
from  Pacific  Seminary  in  1915.  For  many 
years  he  was  pastor  at  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  going  three  years  ago  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts pulpit.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradley,  ’82,  Trustee  of  the  College. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Long  Christmas  Dinner  and  Other 
Plays  in  One  Act,  by  Thornton  Wild- 
er. New  York  and  New  Haven,  1931. 

Three  years  ago  Thornton  Wilder  pub- 
lished a volume  of  three-minute  plays 
under  the  title,  The  Angel  That  Troubled 
the  Waters.  The  present  volume  contains 
his  dramatic  output  since  that  date. 

Since  his  undergraduate  days  Thorn- 
ton Wilder  has  been  interested  in  the  dra- 
matic medium  of  literary  expression,  turn- 
ing his  hand  frequently  to  this  form  of 
writing.  On  his  most  recent  visit  to 
Oberlin  he  mentioned  that  fact,  in  answer 
to  a question  someone  asked  him.  “Ex- 
perience without  comment,”  he  said, 
seemed  to  him  the  essence  of  drama  and 
the  dramatic  method;  and  he  indicated 
his  own  attraction  for  such  creative  work. 
That  comment  will  itself  sound  strange 
to  many  who  have  come  to  associate  his 
name  with  the  most  delicately  philosophic 
running  commentary  to  slender  but  beau- 
tiful narrative  themes.  Nevertheless,  here 
we  have  a second  volume  in  the  dra- 
matic form. 

I should  recommend  these  plays  for 
reading  rather  than  for  seeing.  They  ex- 
hibit the  purity  and  grace  of  style  to 
which  we  are  now  accustomed  in  the 
novels,  and  they  contain  sentiment  and 
fantasy  of  a high  order.  They  deal,  how- 
ever, despite  much  range  of  subject  mat- 
ter, with  the  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea,  and  they  demand  that  willing 
suspension  of  disbelief  that  puts  us  in  an 
appropriate  mood  for  this  author’s  gracious 
imaginings.  “Throughout  the  play,”  runs 
part  of  the  stage  direction  for  one  of  these 
compositions,  “the  characters  continue  eat- 
ing imaginary  food  with  imaginary  knives 
and  forks.”  Exactly.  For  they,  together 
with  their  creator,  on  honey  dew  have 
fed  and  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.  That 
is  what  makes  them  at  once  so  strange  and 
so  beautiful — a combination  of  traits  that 
Pater  defined  as  Romantic. 

R.  A.  Jelliffe. 


Short  Plays  for  Modern  Players,  edit- 
ed by  Glenn  Hughes.  New  York.  1931. 

Our  particular  interest  in  this  volume 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  plays 
in  it,  A Duel  About  Nothing,  is  the  work 
of  William  S.  Ament,  ’io. 

The  author  states  on  the  title  page  that 
he  is  indebted  to  Turgenev  for  his  subject 
matter,  and  that  portions  of  the  dialogue 
from  Constance  Garnett’s  translation  of 
Fathers  and  Sons  have  been  incorporated, 
by  permission  of  the  publisher,  in  the  text. 

Although  the  play  is  brief  in  scope,  in 
theme  it  is  ambitious  and  genuinely  dra- 
matic. The  situation  presents  as  a back- 
ground the  clash  between  an  older  Russia 
and  the  later  as  represented  through  the 
personalities  and  activities  of  character- 
istic persons  of  the  two  periods. 

The  play  has  been  produced  at  Scripps 


College,  California,  where  Professor  Am- 
ent is  head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish. And  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  prove  effective  on  the 
stage  whenever  it  is  adequately  presented. 
I hope  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association 
will  find  it  possible  to  offer  it  on  one  of 
its  programs  some  time  during  the  year. 

R.  A.  Jelliffe. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Special  Commission  on  the 
Stabilization  of  Employment  by 
Professor  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  director. 
This  report  issued  as  a House  Docu- 
ment of  the  state  legislature  deals  with 
three  factors  in  the  problem  of  stabili- 
zation— public  employment  offices,  private 
employment  agencies  and  planning  and 
control  of  public  works.  There  are  pre- 
sented the  results  of  a survey  of  these 
offices  and  agencies  in  Massachusetts,  to- 
gether with  a critique  of  existing  regu- 
lation of  them  and  definite  recommenda- 
tions for  improved  legislation. 

The  section  devoted  to  public  works  is 
of  special  interest  just  now  in  Oberlin,  in 
view  of  the  recent  Causey  conference  on 
Planning.  Briefly  but  incisively  are  set 
forth  the  place  of  the  public  works  fea- 
ture in  a program  of  stabilization,  the  es- 
sentials of  a public  works  control  plan, 
and  concrete  proposals  for  legislation 
along  this  line  in  Massachusetts. 

The  report  is  a very  clear,  orderly,  and 
constructive  piece  of  work,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  later  findings  of  .the  Com- 
mission will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

— P.  S.  Peirce. 

Lane  Cooper  Speaks 
at  Commencement 

Professor  Lane  Cooper,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  comparative  literature  at 
Cornell  University,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  ninety-ninth  annual  commence- 
ment exercises,  June  2r. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a widely  known  authority 
on  English  literature  and  composition,  and 
is  the  author  of  numerous  books  in  this 
field.  His  work  has  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  technical  rather  than  the 
humanistic  side  of  writing,  his  works 
dealing  with  the  classical  bases  of  liter- 
ature, the  theory  of  poetry,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a style  in  writing. 

Graduating  from  Rutgers  College  in 
1896,  his  work  there  meriting  election  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  received  his  master’s 
degree  from  Yale  University.  Later  he 
studied  abroad,  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and 
Paris.  He  obtained  his  doctor’s  degree 
at  Leipzig.  He  began  his  teaching  at 
Cornell  University  in  1902,  and  achieved 
the  professorship  in  1915. 

Among  the  works  which  he  has  writ- 
ten in  the  literary  field  are  “The  Poetics 
of  Aristotle,  Its  Meaning  and  Influence,” 
“Two  Views  of  Education,”  and  “An 
Aristotelian  Theory  of  Comedy.” 


Heard  in  Oberlin 

Students  in  Oberlin  have  again  this 
year  had  rare  opportunities  of  hearing 
outstanding  men  and  women  both  of  this 
country  and  from  abroad  in  addition  to 
the  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
are  recognized  as  authorities  in  their 
fields.  Various  organizations  and  de- 
partments of  the  College  have  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  these  lecturers, 
the  list  of  whom  is  so  long  as  to  permit 
little  more  than  a mere  enumeration  of 
the  visitors. 

Early  in  October  the  dedication  of  the 
School  of  Theology  Quadrangle  brought 
President  William  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea 
College,  Berea,  Ky.,  President  Albert  W. 
Beaven  of  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School,  and  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Tittle,  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Evanston,  111. 

The  series  of  Haskell  lectures  held  in 
the  fall  were  given  by  Mr.  C.  Leonard 
Woolley,  who  with  the  joint  support  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  charge  of  an  expedition  for  ex- 
cavations on  the  site  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees. 

The  Causey  Conference  on  social  plan- 
ning, held  February  25  and  26,  was  ad- 
dressed by  William  Hodson,  executive 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City,  Lewis  E.  Lorwin  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Louis 
Fischer,  Russian  correspondent  for  The 
Nation  and  other  papers,  and  W.  Z.  Rip- 
ley of  Harvard  University. 

The  World  Court  Conference  in  De- 
cember which  was  sponsored  by  the  Ober- 
lin Peace  Society  and  drew  many 
representatives  from  other  Ohio  colleges 
boasted  as  its  main  speakers  the  Hon. 
Newton  D.  Baker  of  Cleveland  and  Miss 
Hope  Keachie  Thompson  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Society  Dr.  Henry  Morgenthau  of 
New  York  spoke. 

Professor  C.  T.  Seltman  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge  University,  delivered 
the  series  of  lectures  in  November  pro- 
vided for  bv  the  Charles  Beebe  Martin 
lectureship.  The  Baldwin  lecture  in  fine 
arts  was  given  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Jaszi,  wife 
of  Professor  Jaszi  of  the  Oberlin  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Scott  of  Western  University,  lectured  in 
February  in  the  interests  of  the  Art  De- 
partment. This  department  also  brings 
exceptionally  fine  visiting  art  exhibits  to 
the  Museum  which  are  changed  every 
two  weeks  during  the  college  year. 

Other  departments  in  the  College,  often 
through  their  respective  clubs,  have 
brought  a troodlv  number  of  authorities  to 
Oberlin.  The  French  Club  presented  M. 
Auguste  Desclos  of  Paris,  and  M.  Robert 
Fan  re  now  of  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus.  The  Spanish  Club  listened  to 
Mr.  Antonio  G.  Solalinde  from  the  Uni- 
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versify  of  Wisconsin.  The  Canti  moving 
picture  film,  an  almost  unique  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  micro-photo- 
graphy recorded  as  moving  pictures  por- 
traying the  phenomena  of  cell  division 
and  movements,  was  shown  by  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology.  Dr.  George  W. 
Conrey,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  located  at  Wooster,  talked 
before  the  Geology  Department;  Dr. 
Dixon  R.  Fox  of  Columbia  University, 
visited  the  History  Department;  in  Febru- 
ary Dr.  Hans  Weisse  of  New  York,  gave 
several  lectures  before  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Conservatory;  and  the  Wo- 
men’s Department  of  Physical  Education, 
sponsored  a program  by  Ted  Shawn  and 
his  dancers  in  January. 

Speakers  at  the  regular  chapels  and 
assemblies  included  F.  W.  Ramsey,  Na- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  El- 
wood  V.  Street,  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Community  Chest,  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Miller  of  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes 
Hamilton  of  England,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  of  New  York,  and  Dr/  T.  Z.  Koo, 
National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
China. 

The  students  themselves  in  their  organi- 
zations have  sponsored  such  fine  lecturers 
as  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  Arctic  explorer, 
and  Dr.  G.  C.  Ruhle,  naturalist  of  Glacier 
National  Park,  who  came  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Outing  Club;  and  Dr.  Obets 
and  Miss  Siegworth  of  the  Cleveland  In- 
dustrial Commission,  and  Miss  Irene 
Drotar,  president  of  the  Industrial  Girls’ 
Club  of  Cleveland,  who  appeared  on  the 
program  of  the  Student  Industrial  Confer- 
ence in  January. 

Speakers  to  appear  on  the  Democratic 
Mock  Convention  platform  in  May  have 
not  yet  been  selected,  although  the  national 
party  is  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject and  promises  close  co-operation  in 
obtaining  the  best  possible  speakers  for 
the  occasion. 


Milwaukee  Meeting 

The  Milwaukee  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  was  pleased  to  have  as  their 
guest  Mr.  William  H.  Seaman,  Director 
of  Admissions  from  Oberlin,  at  a meeting 
called  in  his  honor  at  thd  home  of  Jean 
G.  Roethe,  ’27,  on  January  13.  The 
weather,  which  is  always  a factor  where 
Oberlin  is  concerned,  played  havoc  with 
the  turn-out  and  reduced  the  group  to 
about  one-third  the  number  expected. 
Those  who  did  brave  the  night  enjoyed 
the  meeting  and  more  particularly  catch- 
ing up  on  Oberlin  news  and  progress 
through  Mr.  Seaman’s  talk. 

At  the  election  of  officers  Edwin  B. 
Zellar,  ’24,  was  made  president,  Mrs. 
Loring  Hammond  (Marion  Bow,  ’25) 
vice-president,  and  Jean  G.  Roethe,  ’27, 
secretary-treasurer. — J.  G.  R. 


Alumni  Secretary 
Resigns 

The  resignation  of  Alumni  Secretary 
John  G.  Olmstead  was  announced  at  the 
Alumni  Council  meeting  February  22. 
This  is  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  college  year,  August  31.  Mr. 
Olmstead  came  from  New  York  to  Ober- 
lin in  1925  to  accept  his  present  position. 


Chicago  Men  Send 
Message 

The  Chicago  Oberlin  Men’s  Club  post- 
poned their  regular  January  meeting  a 
week  in  order  to  have  as  their  guest  John 
G.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secretary  from 
Oberlin.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
men  turned  out  to  hear  the  latest  Campus 
news  and  “Jack”  did  not  disappoint  them 
in  his  description  of  developments  in 
Oberlin. 

Ray  Booth,  ’12,  who  presided  at  the 
luncheon  meeting,  passed  about  the  table 
a sheet  of  paper  on  which  all  present 
signed  their  names.  It  was  voted  to  send 
this  sheet  with  a message  of  love  and 
respect  to  President  King,  together  with 
a wish  for  a speedy  recovery  from  his 
recent  illness. 


Approve  Broadcast 


Nearly  700  letters  and  telegrams  have 
been  received  by  College  and  Alumni  As- 
sociation officials  since  the  broadcast  Jan- 
uary 16,  over  WHK  and  the  Columbia 
net  work.  Alumni  expressed  their  great 
pleasure  in  the  fine  music  and  especially 
in  hearing  the  familiar  Oberlin  songs. 
There  will  be  no  broadcast  at  Easter  time 
this  year  as  formerly. 


Missionary  Lives 


The  Library  is  deficient  in  some  of  the 
important  lives  and  memoirs  of  the  early 
missionaries.  Will  those  alumni  who 
have  libraries  of  old  books  look  them 
ove?  for  such  material?  Especially  need- 
ed are  The  Life  of  Peter  Parker  and  that 
of  E.  C.  Bridgman,  and  any  other  works 
dealing  with  the  source  material  of  the 
early  missionary  contacts,  particularly 
those  with  China.  If  any  alumni  have 
letters  from  China  in  the  early  days,  es- 
pecially before  1870,  they  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  Professor  Danton  who  is 
continuing  his  study  of  Sino-American 
culture  contacts.  The  originals  need  not 
be  sent,  but  if  sent  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  returned. 


Cleveland  Bridge- 
Luncheon 

On  Saturday,  January  23,  about  ninety 
members  of  the  Cleveland  Oberlin  Alum- 
ni Association  attended  a most  delightful 
bridge-luncheon  at  the  Shaker  I avern 
in  Shaker  Heights.  Following  the  lunch- 
eon which  was  served  in  the  large  co- 
lonial dining  room  there  was  a brief  busi- 
ness meeting  over  which  the  president, 
Elizabeth  D.  Briggs,  ’09,  presided.  The 
rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  playing 
bridge. — M.  S. 


Visits  Exposition 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  13th, 
members  of  the  Oberlin  .Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago  met  in  the  Administration 
Building  of  the  Century  of  Progress  Ex- 
position to  enjoy  a conducted  tour.  A 
large  party,  several  husbands  included, 
attended.  They  listened  first  to  an  ex- 
planation of  a model  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  which  will  extend  from  12th 
to  39th  Streets. 

On  a lower  floor  of  the  Administration 
Builidng  w'ere  diaramas  (foreground 
modeled,  background  painted)  showing 
among  other  things  the  evolution  of  the 
rubber  industry  from  its  first  primitive 
beginnings  in  South  Africa.  Another 
room  showed  the  fanastic  effects  produced 
by  neon  in  connection  with  electric  light- 
ing. Mural  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
luxurious  directors’  room  depicted  some 
of  Chicago’s  great  industries — steel,  pack- 
ing houses,  transportation  by  rail  and 
water. 

Miss  Mercy  Hooker,  president  of  the 
club,  presided  at  a brief  meeting  follow- 
ing the  tour.  Miss  Ruth  Bartlett,  our 
delegate  to  the  Children’s  Scholarship 
League  reported  that  the  girl  we  have 
assisted  graduated  from  high  school  in 
February  and  has  taken  a clerical  po- 
sition. Just  what  we  can  do  for  another 
under-privileged  high  school  girl  and 
what  we  can  ultimately  send  to  the  Needy 
Students’  Tuition  Fund  in  Oberlin  de- 
pends on  our  finances  at  the  close  of  the 
club  year. 

We  are  making  plans  for  the  Alumni 
meeting  March  6th  and  for  the  Women’s 
Glee  Club  concert  April  2nd. — L.  S.  P. 


A Second  Edition 


The  alumni  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  first  edition  of  the  little  book 
of  prayers  of  the  late  Dean  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  “What  He  Lived  By,”  has  been 
entirely  sold.  The  publishers,  The  As- 
sociation Press,  are  bringing  out  a new 
edition,  in  cloth  binding,  which  will  sell 
for  one  dollar  a copy.  These  books  may 
still  be  ordered  from  the  Dean’s  Office, 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  Oberlin. 


In  Memory  of  Dr,  Henry  M.  Tenney 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  for  21  years 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Oberlin  and  for  45  years  a 
member  of  the  College  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, died  in  Webster  Groves,  Missouri, 
February  23.  A service  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 25  in  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin, 
of  which  he  was  pastor  emeritus  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  George  C.  Jame- 
son spoke  for  the  community  and  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  for  the  College  at  this  ser- 
vice, which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  James 
A.  Richards,  pastor  of  the  church.  Burial 
was  made  in  Westwood  Cemetery.  The 
following  appreciation  has  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford. 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney 

MANY  of  the  older  graduates  and  resi- 
dents of  Oberlin  have  lately  found 
their  memories  of  old  days  awakened  by 
the  passing  of  a man  whose  life  has  been 
wrought  into  the  life  of  this  college  and 
community  for  nearly  half  a century. 
Henry  Martyn  Tenney  was  a New  Eng- 
lander by  birth  and  training.  Born  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1841,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  College  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  His  first  pastor- 
ate was  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  but  from 
1870  his  life  and  work  have  belonged  to 
the  Middle  West.  This  he  counted  one 
of  the  major  blessings  of  his  life,  not  be- 
cause it  brought  him  more  position  and 
salary,  as  probably  it  did  not,  but  be- 
cause it  gave  more  freedom  to  his  thought. 
Had  he  stayed  in  New  England,  he  said, 
with  his  affiliations  what  they  were,  he 
must  have  taken  one  side  or  the  other  in 
the  sharp  theological  dissensions  of  the 
’8o’s.  Here  he  could  hold  his  judgment 
in  suspense  until  he  could  reach  mature 
conclusions.  In  his  view  the  unbiased 
development  of  his  own  thought  was  a 
treasure  beyond  price. 

In  1885,  while  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Cleveland,  he  was 
elected  a trustee  of  Oberlin,  and  in  1889 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Ober- 


lin’s  Second  Church.  In  the  same  year 
his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  pastorate 
in  Oberlin  extended  over  twenty-one 
years — an  exceptional  period. 

Dr.  Tenney’s  activity,  his  practical  wis- 
dom, and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  religious,  educational,  and  so- 
cial betterment,  made  his  services  of  great 
value  in  administration.  An  outstanding 
instance  is  his  membership  of  forty-six 
years  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Oberlin  College,  with  his  special  services 
as  President  of  the  Board  during  more 
than  one  presidential  interregnum,  and  as 
a member  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  ser- 
vices rendered  with  unstinting  care  to 
many  good  causes. 

Dr.  Tenney  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  On  May  24, 
1893,  a small  group  met  in  Spear  Li- 
brary— the  pastors  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Churches,  a few  professors  and  busi- 
ness men,  the  mayor  of  the  village,  a 
young  graduate  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology, Howard  Russell  by  name.  Their 
object  was  to  promote  a state-wide  organ- 
ization for  “destroying  the  open  saloon 
and  securing  individual  total  abstinence.” 
A few  days  later  they  declared  for  “the 
development  of  public  temperance  senti- 
ment, the  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
and  the  enactment  of  such  further  legis- 
lation as  public  sentiment  may  warrent.” 
Mr.  A.  G.  Comings,  then  mayor  of  Ober- 
lin, gave  fearless  and  unsparing  atten- 
tion to  the  difficult  problem  of  enforcing 
dry  laws  in  a wet  environment.  He  says 
that  Dr.  Tenney  was  among  his  best 
helpers. 

In  1910  Dr.  Tenney  resigned  his 
charge,  and  became  the  beloved  pastor 
emeritus  of  his  former  congregation.  For 
twenty-two  years  after  the  close  of  his 
professional  work  he  has  been  winning 
an  increasing  measure  of  affection,  re- 
spect, and  confidence.  That  implies  strong 
and  fine  elements  of  character. 

Who  was  this  retired  minister  whom 
people  so  loved  to  welcome  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  their 
homes?  I have  asked  a few  of  his 
friends  to  define  to  me  his  salient  quali- 
ties, and  I have  added  my  memory  of 
other  comments  upon  his  personal  traits. 
I find  a wide  variety,  but  no  contradic- 
tions; his  was  a many-sided  nature,  but 
always  harmonious. 

According  to  these  witnesses,  Dr.  Ten- 
ney was  a friend,  with  the  deep  friendli- 
ness of  truth  and  abiding  affection.  He 
was  a comforter,  to  whom  the  stricken 
and  the  bewildered  might  turn,  sure  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,  genuine, 
constant,  never  obtrusive.  People  could, 
and  did,  count  upon  his  exquisite  tact  as 
something  that  could  never  fail,  because 
it  was  based  upon  the  depths  of  his  na- 
ture. He  was  intensely  interested,  not 
in  one  or  two  pet  projects,  but  in  every- 
thing that  was  vital.  His  sound  judg- 


ment was  an  outstanding  characteristic; 
he  formed  his  opinions  carefully  and  ex- 
pressed them  courageously,  but  not  in  a 
militant  mood;  no  hostile  cliques  gath- 
ered in  his  wake.  He  never  seemed  like 
a man  of  a past  generation;  to  talk  with 
him  was  to  be  enlivened,  to  come  into 
fresh  touch  with  things  as  they  are,  or 
as  they  ought  to  be.  To  the  end  he  was 
a growing  man.  A friend  said  of  him, 
“When  Dr.  Tenney  was  young  he  was 
a conservative;  in  his  old  age  he  has 
become  a liberal.” 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Tenney  loved  him 
for  many  high  qualities,  although  they 
have  observed  and  stressed  different 
traits.  Upon  one,  however,  nearly  all 
place  emphasis — his  clarity.  His  language 
was  clear;  he  might  speak  of  deep  mat- 
ters, hard  to  understand,  but  his  presen- 
tation was  never  obscure.  His  thought 
was  clear;  he  brought  forward  nothing 
that  had  not  been  thoroughly  and  logi- 
cally worked  out.  His  spirit  was  clear; 
what  he  said  and  did  truly  represented 
what  he  thought  and  was  — there  was 
never  a hidden  purpose  lurking  in  dis- 
guise. 

Dr.  Tenney  was  solicitous  about  the 
small  services  of  friendship.  Many  will 
lovingly  remember  his  calls  upon  old 
friends,  his  Christmas  cards,  and  his  per- 
sonal notes.  Such  a card,  sent  last 
Christmas,  now  lies  before  me.  Even  its 
printed  message  is  no  haphazard  choice: 

“My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is.” 

And  written  in  his  familiar  hand,  fine, 
close,  distinct,  are  words  that  tell  some- 
thing of  what  the  affection  of  his  people 
has  meant  to  our  pastor  emeritus.  He 
concludes, 

“It  seems  time  for  the  telegraphic  ‘stop’ 
to  be  written.  But  ‘Commit  thy  way  un- 
to the  Lord.  Trust  also  in  Him  and  He 
will  bring  it  to  pass’ — has  been  my  mot- 
to through  the  years,  and  I am  not  ready 
yet  to  give  it  up.  It  has  served  me  well 
and  unfailingly.  All  is  in  His  hands. 
If  it  is  His  will  I may  see  you  again  in 
Oberlin,  if  not  it  will  be  for  the  best.” 


Reduces  Board 


The  college  and  private  boarding 
houses  have  reduced  the  price  of  board 
from  $6.50  and  $6.75  per  week  to  $6.00 
for  the  remainder  of  the  college  year.  All 
dining  halls  now  charge  the  new  rate. 
The  reduction  has  been  made  possible  by 
reduced  costs  of  foodstuffs  and  the  econ- 
omical methods  of  the  central  purchasing 
department.  It  is  stated  that  the  students 
even  at  the  reduced  rate  are  receiving 
better  board  than  ever  before. 
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The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 


INDIVIDUAL  ELEVATORS 

Chas.  E.  Lewis 
1737  East  18th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Phone:  Prospect  1795 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  '05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


C.  E.  HAGEDORN 

Cement  Contractor 
1511  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
Floors — Sidci  calks — Driveways 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Hixon-Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 


Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Inn 

Serves  a clean,  wholesome  meal,  with 
efficient  service,  at  a very 
reasonable  price 


Special  Dining  Room  for  Private 
Dinner  Parties 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Mgr. 


George  T.  Sedgeman 


FINE  FURNITURE 


FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St. 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


TO  THE  ALUMNI . . . 

We  will  be  pleased  to  fill  mail  orders 
for  any  book  published 

HAYLOR’S 


BOOKS 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 
STATIONERY 


GIFTS 


CAMP  PEMIGEWASSETT 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  ON  BAKER  LAKE,  WENTWORTH,  N.  H. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON  OPENING  JUNE  29th 

All  land  and  water  sports,  including  horse-back  riding,  golf,  sailing,  and  aquaplaning.  Expert  instruction  in 
addit?ona,rfeeCsamP  ' (inC’Udin9  b°ard)’  athletics  a"d  a"  sch°°'  subjects  without 

Boys  8-12,  grouped  in  four  divisions.  Auxiliary  Sea-Coast  Camp,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 

Directors:  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of  Chicago  (Oberlin  ’03) 

Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  Wesleyan  University  (Oberlin  ’99) 

Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  University  of  Rochester  (Oberlin  ’99) 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin  ’11) 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  one  of  the  Directors 


Southern  California  Hears  Dr.  Millikan 


Over  one  hundred  and  eighty  members 
of  the  Oberlin  College  Association  of 
Southern  California,  with  their  guests, 
gathered  at  the  Elite  Mary  Louise  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  evening  of  February  20, 
1932,  for  the  31st  annual  dinner  meeting 
of  that  organization.  Tables  were  beau- 
tifully decorated  in  the  crimson  and  gold 
of  Oberlin. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Buck,  President,  from  Long 
Beach,  presided,  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning being  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  of 
the  class  of  1891  at  Oberlin.  Dr.  Milli- 
kan was  introduced  by  Dr.  Bruce  R. 
Baxter,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles, 
spoke  appropriately  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  com- 
paring his  ideals  with  the  kind  of  sta- 
mina for  which  Oberlin  stands.  Others 
who  spoke  briefly  were  Mrs.  Carrie 
Jacobs  Bond,  Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Oberlin,  who  was  visiting 
his  daughter  in  Pasadena,  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Byrnes  of  Long  Beach,  Miss  Ruth  C. 
Cowles  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
returning  within  a few  day  to  that  far 
country,  Dr.  William  S.  Ament,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Scripps  College, 
Claremont,  Dr.  Max  W.  deLaubenfels, 
Professor  of  Biology  at  Pasadena  Junior 
College,  Mr.  Harold  Jones  from  Berkeley, 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee,  who  extended 
greetings  from  the  Chicago  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

Miss  Catherine  Jackson  gave  two  selec- 
tions on  the  harp,  with  delightful  com- 
ments on  the  compositions.  Mrs.  Frances 
Jensen  Gill  of  New  York  sang  two  num- 
bers, and  Mrs.  Ruby  Bliven  Adams  of 
Long  Beach  favored  with  a dance  selec- 
tion, accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Mr. 
Robert  D.  W.  Adams.  Mrs.  Gill  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ella  Holsapple  of 
Long  Beach. 

Mrs.  Eva  Kurtz  Ghrist  of  Glendale 
played  for  the  singing  of  Oberlin  and 
patriotic  songs,  which  were  led  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  H.  Frederick. 

Officers  of  the  ensuing  year  were  elect- 
ed as  follows:  President,  Mr.  G.  L.  Buck 
of  Long  Beach;  1st  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Bruce  Baxter  of  Los  Angeles;  2nd  Vice 
President,  Miss  Ruth  Mount  of  Los  Ange- 
les; Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  LaMoille 
V.  Pugh  of  Glendale,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Harrison  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Millikan  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  on  his  trip  to  Europe  last  summer. 
He  was  invited  by  the  Oberlander  Trust, 
an  international  organization,  to  further 
the  betterment  of  cultural  and  free  re- 
lations btween  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Millikan  stated  that  he  was 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  that  under- 
taking because  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
fundamental  solution  of  the  problem  of 
these  relations  it  must  come  through  a 
better  understanding  between  the  nations 


and  that  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to 
ieach  it  than  through  personal  acquain- 
tance or  personal  interchange,  which 
couldn't  posibly  be  overdone. 

Dr.  Millikan  took  as  a principal  topic 
the  problem  of  the  Polish  Corridor,  which 
he  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  Europe  today,  and  showed 
the  futility  of  making  treaties  which  per- 
mitted such  a thing  to  exist.  The  Polish 
Corridor  is  a strip  of  land  a few  miles 
wide  which  extends  from  Poland,  an  in- 
land nation,  through  the  eastern  section 
of  Germany  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  country  was  like  Holland 
inasmuch  as  the  rivers  were  at  a higher 
level  than  the  surrounding  land,  thousands 
of  acres  being  reclaimed  with  dykes.  As 
the  present  control  of  the  Vistula  River 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  who  have  no 
interest  in  dredging  the  river  and  car- 
ing for  its  dykes  because  the  outside  land 
does  not  belong  to  them,  the  river  is  not 
cared  for,  and  it  overflows  and  destroys 
all  of  the  contiguous  land  inhabited  by 
the  Germans.  This  does  happen  and  is 
an  intolerable  situation. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  existing  tre- 
mendous disregard  of  economics  by  show- 
ing that  all  of  this  portion  of  Europe 
originally  shipped  its  produce  to  the  out- 
side world  through  the  most  beautiful 
natural  port  of  Danzig,  which  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  this  portion  of 
Europe.  The  Poles,  on  account  of  their 
national  pride  and  their  hatred  for  Ger- 
many, have  already  spent  $150,000,000  in 
building  a new  port  town  just  ten  miles 
from  Danzig,  which  can  never  be  made 
into  as  good  a port  as  Danzig  and  which 
can  have  no  results  except  to  destroy  the 
city  of  Danzig  as  a port  center.  He  cited 
his  opinion  that  this  situation  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations 
furnishes  the  key  and  illustrates  the  kind 
of  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved. 
Europe,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  de- 
pended upon  the  nations  which  have  the 
strongest  military  power,  these  being  the 
dictators  as  to  its  division.  The  League 
of  Nations  is  trying  to  accomplish  this  in 
a peaceful  way,  but  Dr.  Millikan  has 
little  hope  for  its  success  because  it  is  a 
political  organization  which  disregards 
economics.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  as 
hard  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  get 
down  to  business  and  accomplish  a defi- 
nite purpose  as  it  would  be  for  our  own 
Congress  to  do  that,  were  they  elected 
from  different  parts  of  North  and  South 
America,  to  pass  on  our  United  States 
problems.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
World  Court  is  not  a Court  of  Justice, 
but  a Court  to  determine  only  the  legal 
interpretation  of  already  written  treaties, 
stating  that  the  question  before  he  World 
Court  is,  “What  is  the  law  contained  in 
the  Versailles  Treaty?”,  and  that  nations 
would  have  to  realize  some  of  their  na- 
tional ideals  if  we  are  going  to  get  any 
international  agreements  or  any  kind  of 


international  action. 

A second  main  topic  Dr.  Milikan  dis- 
cussed was  the  economic  situation  in  Eng- 
land. He  pointed  out  that  England  had 
made  two  radical  steps  in  the  last  year 
which  were  forced  upon  her.  She  had 
dropped  off  the  gold  standard  because 
her  standard  of  wages  and  living  had 
increased  since  the  War  and  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  Continent.  Therefore 
she  had  dropped  off  from  4.8  to  3.5  and 
had  undone  all  that  was  accomplished  in 
the  past  few  years.  She  has  established 
a tariff  wall  to  try  to  protect  her  home 
industries  and  bring  the  standard  again 
up  to  where  she  had  it.  Germany  tried 
this  before  the  War  and  the  United  States 
is  trying  it  now. 

All  countries,  he  said,  ought  to  raise 
their  standards  as  high  as  a protective 
tariff  can  stand.  They  couldn’t  do  it  with 
an  international  free  trade  system.  The 
laissez  faire  system  won’t  solve  the  pro- 
blem. He  stated  that  he  didn’t  see  any 
way  to  escape  but  to  build  a tariff  that  is 
sufficiently  high  to  make  up  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  standard  of  living.  The  sav- 
ing of  the  world  can  be  done  only  by 
four  or  five  large  economic  units  such  as 
the  United  States,  England,  Europe,  Rus- 
sia, establishing  tariffs  and  learning  to 
live  well  within  themselves,  raising  their 
standards  of  living  to  a higher  level  after 
which  they  could  trade  with  each  other 
without  trouble.  He  stated  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  establish  the  proper 
international  boundaries  even  if  it  is  put 
within  the  League  of  Nations  because 
that  body  is  much  more  unwieldy  than 
the  congresses  we  know,  purely  political, 
and  has  little  apparent  economic  sense. 


Washington  Luncheon 


The  January  luncheon  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
a pleasant  social  affair,  at  which  fifteen 
women  were  present.  After  the  lunch- 
eon at  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Club  House, 
Miss  Edith  Gray,  ’11,  of  the  U.  S.  Child- 
ren’s Bureau  told  us  ir.  an  interesting  man- 
ner of  the  valuable  and  worth  while  work 
of  that  organization.  This  was  followed 
by  a brief  business  meeing. — H.  F.  K. 


Dinner  for  Eight 


On  January  1 6,  1932,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Kirtland  of  St.  Paul  entertained  a few 
of  their  Oberlin  friends  for  dinner  and 
cards  in  the  evening.  The  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Gregg,  ’03,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  S.  (Moxie)  Lindquist,  ’08,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny  L. 
Solether,  ’io,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gregg  recently  moved  to  St.  Paul 
from  Sherwood,  N.  D.  The  Oberlin  con- 
cert over  the  radio  that  evening  was  very 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’71 — Dr.  Arminta  V.  Scott-Haensler, 
died  December  23  after  a particularly 
active  and  useful  life  as  physician,  coun- 
selor, and  friend.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  Dr.  Scott-Haensler  has  resided  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

’72 — Mrs.  Grace  King  Steele,  wife  of 
Edward  S.  Steele,  passed  away  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  January  10.  Mrs.  Steele 
was  in  earlier  days  a highly  trained 
teacher  of  singing,  and  though  never  an 
Oberlin  student,  she  became  a great  ad- 
mirer of  Oberlin  music. 

’72 — Dr.  Lucius  O.  Lee  died  at  his  home 
in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  on  January  22. 
Dr.  Lee  served  under  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Commissioners  in  Cen- 
tral Turkey  from  1880  until  1910  when 
he  was  released  from  service  for  health 
reasons.  His  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered as  professor  and  then  as  president  of 
the  Marash  Theological  Seminary  in 
Turkey. 

’73-75 — Frank  C.  Case,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Lampson  & Sessions  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  a well  known  philanthro- 
pist, died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Mr.  Case  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  the  former  Fannie  A.  Sessions, 
’73-74* 

’75 — John  R.  Rogers  officially  represent- 
ed Oberlin  College  January  14  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Frank  L.  Babbott  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Island  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

t’75 — The  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Smith  passed 
away  December  26  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.* 

’84-88 — Albert  M.  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  was  recently  honored  bv  election 
as  a director  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

’86 — In  the  December  issue  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  are  two  views  into 
the  beautiful  garden  of  Mrs.  Edmund  B. 
Stiles  of  Manchester,  Iowa.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Stiles  put  much  thought  and  care 
on  this  garden,  and  it  is  now  a jov  both 
summer  and  winter,  as  these  pictures 
show.  Mrs.  Stiles  flew  from  Cleveland 
to  Chicago  last  June  after  the  ’86  re- 
union to  get  back  the  sooner  to  look  after 
her  garden. 

’87 — James  H.  Smith,  after  32  years  of 
service  on  the  faculty  of  Austin  High 
School,  Chicago,  retired  the  last  of  Jan- 
uary. For  21  years  assistant  principal 
and  the  last  15  years  principal  of  the 
Austin  evening  school,  Mr.  Smith  has 
watched  the  enrollment  of  the  school  in- 
crease steadily  until  it  now  has  an  en- 
rollment of  7150  students.  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  president  of  the  Central  Associ- 
ation of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teach- 
ers and  was  a member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers.  He  is 
also  co-author  of  Laboratory  Exercises  in 
Physiography,  which  has  been  used  in 
Chicago  public  schools  for  12  years. 

’90-91 — The  Rev.  John  M.  Baxter 
passed  away  January  16  in  Los  Angeles 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Rosewood 
Methodist  Church  since  1928.  Dr.  Bax- 
ter is  survived  by  his  widow  and  a son, 
Dr.  Bruce  R.  Baxter,  ’15,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Religion  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 


’93 — Frank  C.  Peck,  pastor  for  nearly 
20  years  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Randolph,  N.  Y.,  died  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia December  15  at  the  age  of  71 
years.  He  leaves  a widow,  Mrs.  Elnora 
Peck,  now  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and 
four  sons,  Emerson  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Arthur  of  Addison,  N.  Y.,  Clifford  of 
Neward  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  Roger,  a 
student  at  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 
He  also  leaves  five  grandchildren. 

’98 — The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  of  which  Ralph  L.  Cheney  is  general 
secretary,  dedicated  its  new  building  Jan- 
uary 31. 

’01 — Clara  C.  Gilbert  was  the  official 
representative  of  Oberlin  College  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Walter  Scott 
Athern  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis, 
on  February  6. 

’01 — Claude  H.  Birdseye  has  severed 
his  connection  with  The  Aerotopograph 
Corporation  of  America  and  with  Fair- 
child  Aerial  Surveys,  and  has  been  rein- 
stated in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as 
engineering  assistant  to  the  director.  Ad- 
dress: 22  Grafton  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

’02 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Living- 
ston’s son,  David,  is  a freshman  at  Yale, 
and  Donald  is  with  the  National  Marine 
Insurance  Syndicate  in  New  York  after 
a recent  trip  around  the  world.  Maynard 
is  with  the  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  in 
Honolulu,  with  which  concern  he  recently 
helped  install  the  apparatus  making  pos- 
sible conversation  with  telephone  sub- 
scribers in  the  States;  and  Magrieta,  who 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1930,  is  now 
with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Honolulu. 

’04 — Herbert  A.  Sturges  is  the  author 
of  an  article  entitled  “War!”  which  ap- 
pears in  the  February  15  issue  of  Unity. 

’04 — Howard  L.  Rawdon,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Oberlin,  represented  Ober- 
lin College  at  the  Bicentennial  Convoca- 
tion of  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity held  in  Constitution  Hall,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  February  22. 

’04 — Albert  W.  Staub  was  recently  made 
Honorary  Advisor  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  The 
appointment  came  before  the  resignation 
of  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  his 
cabinet  last  fall.  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06, 
was  Minister  of  Commerce. 

’04 — Margaret  Huntington,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Huntington  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  awarded  a four- 
year  White  Scholarship  at  Swarthmore 
College,  where  she  will  enter  next  fall. 
The  selection  was  based  upon  scholarship, 
character,  and  personality  tests. 

’04-06 — Raymond  E.  Swing  was  heard 
over  the  radio  February  13  in  an  inter- 
national broadcast  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  Berlin  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  Philadelphia  Ledger.  More  re- 
cently he  has  transferred  his  residence  to 
London,  and  is  now  covering  the^  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference.  Mr.  Swing  is 
a son  of  the  late  Professor  A.  'I  . Swing 
of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  1 he- 
ologv  and  has  two  children,  Albert  G. 
and  Elizabeth  F.,  who  are  students  now 
in  Oberlin. 


’07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  H.  Wheeler 
(Mildred  Bent)  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
have  just  been  appointed  for  service  in 
Tehchow,  China,  under  the  American 
Board.  Their  present  address  is  4170 
Texas  St.,  San  Diego. 

’07 — Mrs.  Inez  Knowlton  Goodwin  of 
312  Prendergast  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
passed  away  December  20. 

’07 — Neil  W.  McGill,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  county  prosecutor  of  Cuya- 
hoga County,  was  appointed  director  of 
public  utilities  for  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  but  declined. 

’08 — Mrs.  Horace  H.  Lester  (Mary  El- 
lis Purcell)  spent  the  Christmas  holidays 
in  the  hospital  with  pneumonia,  but  has 
now  completely  recovered. 

’08,  ’08 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Robson 
(Margaret  Allen)  moved  in  August  with 
their  family,  Louise  and  Robert,  Jr.,  from 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  to  743  Dorian  Rd.,  West- 
field,  N.  J.  Mr.  Robson  is  associated 
with  his  brother-in-law,  W.  Spencer 
Bowen,  in  business. 

c’08 — John  B.  Graham  is  postmaster 
at  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

c’10-14 — The  death  of  Vera  Case  oc- 
cured  January  20  in  Lorain,  O.,  following 
a short  illness  of  pneumonia.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  she  taught  music  in  Lorain. 

’ii — A.  Maud  Morlock  since  September 
has  been  in  London,  England,  taking 
courses  at  the  London  School  of  Econ- 
omics and  visiting  various  social  work 
organizations.  During  the  past  summer 
she  toured  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
France,  and  Germany.  Her  address  is 
Crosby  Hall,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea  S. 
W.  3,  London. 

>u — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Andrews  of 
3011  E.  92nd  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  the 
parents  of  a son  born  January  17.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  now  have  four  sons 
and  a daughter. 

’12 — Marie  G.  Greene’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Marie  Goucher  Greene,  passed  away  Jan- 
uary 29  in  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  where  Mrs. 
Greene  has  been  living  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  with  her  daughter.  Miss 
Greene’s  home  is  at  213  Engle  St. 

’12 — Dwight  Bradley  is  teaching  at 
Andover-Newton  Theological  School  in 
the  homiletics  department,  a course  in 
public  worship.  This  is  in  addition  to 
his  work  as  minister  of  the  First  Church 
in  Newton,  Mass. 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  E.  Griffith 
and  family  are  now  located  at  280  Ber- 
ryman Drive,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is  with  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Department. 

’13— Claude  E.  Clarke  of  Cleveland  is 
heading  a committee  which  is  working, 
under  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  to  protect 
men  who,  after  a period  of  unemploy- 
ment, do  get  jobs,  so  that  their  entire 
wages  will  not  be  attached  by  their  cred- 
itors, but  they  may  pay  a reasonable 
amount  each  week  on  old  debts  through 
the  courts.  During  the  past  year  the 
Society  handled  about  ten  thousand  cases. 

’15 — Cora  May  Walton  and  Marvin 
Sledge,  graduate  of  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  were  mar- 
ried at  Thanksgiving  time.  Mrs.  Sledge 
is  continuing  her  work  with  the  Dallas 
Board  of  Education  as  director  of  parent 
education  and  child  study.  Mr.  Sledge 
is  employed  with  the  Dallas  Milk  Co. 
'They  are  making  their  home  at  343°  Mac- 
Farland  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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DREXEL  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

A one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  in  L.S. 

SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A six-weeks’  course  for  school 
librarians  and  teachers 

July  5th  to  August  13th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107 ; Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutorino 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  496  Oberlin,  Ohio 


ex’15— Mrs.  Harry  L.  Moses  (Mildred 
Leader)  is  to  receive  the  A.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia this  summer. 

T5  Carolyn  Miller  Adams  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Adams 
(Frieda  Kriebel)  June  28,  1931.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  have  also  an  eight  year  old 
daughter,  Evelyn  Caswell.  Their  ad- 
dress is  2122  Highland  St.,  West  Lawn, 
Reading,  Pa. 

riy-Amy  M.  Hemsing  is  teaching  in 
Morris  High  School,  New  York  City,  and 
living  at  651  188th  St.,  New  York’ 

’17 — Arlisle  Quimby  received  the  Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  in  physical  edu- 
cation at  Wellesley  College  last  June.  Ad- 
dress: Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

m’17 — Carl  C.  Compton,  who  is  dean 
of  Anatolia  College  in  Saloniki,  Greece, 
is  this  year  on  furlough  and  is  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. His  Chicago  address  is  5825 
Maryland  Street. 

’17 — After  a year’s  furlough  at  home, 
spent  mostly  in  graduate  study  in  Cleve- 
land and  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Evans  has  returned  to  Vengurla,  India, 
for  a second  term  of  service  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Hillside  Sanatorium,  and  the 
Leprosarium.  Address:  Vengurla,  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  India. 

’18 — Norman  H.  Wright,  of  N.  LI. 
Wright,  Inc.,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  The  New  Jersey 
Florist  Association,  which  has  a member- 
ship of  about  500,  including  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  growers  of  flowers  and 
plants.  This  position  makes  Mr.  Wright 
a director  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

’18 — The  Rev.  Clarence  N.  Wright  is 
executive  minister  of  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago.  Resident  ad- 
dress: 2636  Lakeview  Ave.,  Chicago. 

’19 — Announcement  was  recently  made 
of  the  admission  of  Edwin  H.  Chaney  to 
membership  in  Squire,  Sanders  and  Demp- 
sey, law  firm  of  Cleveland  with  offices  at 
1857  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

’2o,c’o9-i2 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Moly- 
neaux  (Helen  Watson)  of  143  W.  Col- 
lege St.,  Oberlin,  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  William  Watson,  born  January  24. 

’21 — There  are  three  new  babies  in  the 
Class  of  1921:  Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Persons  (Carol  Jensen)  of 
Elj-ria,  O.,  a son  on  October  1 ; to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  C.  Landis  (Esther 
Lang)  of  Pittsburgh,  a son  in  November; 
and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  Le  Pontois 
(Helen  Williams)  of  Lakewood,  a 
daughter  on  October  2. 

’21 — Ezra  T.  Hazeltine  is  secretary  of 
the  Pacific  County  Republican  Centralia 
Committee  and  editor  of  the  South  Bend, 
Wash.,  Journal.  Associated  with  him  is 
his  father,  Frederick  A.  Hazeltine,  ’89. 

’21 — The  Rev.  Kenneth  C.  Bunker  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  will  leave 
New  York  March  12  for  work  in  the 
South  African  Mission  of  the  American 
Board.  En  route  they  will  visit  Sydney 
Bunker,  ’25,  who  is  studying  in  England, 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Their  ad- 
dress will  be  care  Dr.  James  B.  Mc- 
Cord, 39  McCord  Rd.,  Overport,  Durbon, 
Natal,  So.  Africa. 

’22 Eleanor  T.  Bisbec  continues  teach- 

ing in  the  high  school  at  Pcotone,  111., 


and  spends  week  ends  at  her  home  in 
Chicago  at  7530  Phillips  Ave. 

’22— Alden  H.  Emery,  in  addition  to 
his  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  assistant  edi- 
tor of  Chemical  Abstracts  and  section  edi- 
tor for  three  sections  of  Metallurgical 
Abstracts,  one  on  fuels,  one  on  reduction 
metallurgy,  and  one  on  leaching.  The 
former  periodical  is  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  the  other  a private 
venture  of  the  Chemical  Catalogue  Co. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  (Dorothy  Radde) 
and  two  sons  are  living  at  924  Sligo  Ave., 
Silver  Springs,  Md. 

’22 — E.  Lucille  Day  is  studying  at  Hart- 
ford Seminary,  Hartford  Conn.,  this  year. 
Address:  MacKenzie  Hall. 

’22 — Catherine  Stebbins,  who  holds  a 
position  with  Kiwanis  International,  is 
also  secretary  of  the  First  Daughters  of 
America,  a federated  woman’s  club  com- 
posed of  women  of  American  Indian  de- 
scent. This  organization  is  primarilv  in- 
terested in  Indian  welfare  work.  Miss 
Stebbins  is  living  at  40  E.  Huron  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

’22 — The  engagement  of  Margaret  N. 
Waite  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to 
Harold  Chase  of  Minetto,  N.  Y.,  was  re- 
cently announced. 

’23 — Milton  M.  Champion  writes:  “Have 
been  working  in  a state  unemployment 
camp  under  the  U.  S.  F.  S.  at  Yucaipa, 
Calif.,  working  for  my  eats,  making  fire 
trails.  The  depression  knocked  me  out 
of  my  church  at  Brockway,  Mont.,  over 
a year  ago  and  so  I have  been  working 
on  farms  and  ranches  ever  since.  The 
chance  to  observe  human  nature  in  the 
raw  is  excellent  here  at  the  camp.” 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  P.  Harten 
(Natalie  Stapleton)  announce  the  arrival 
of  Harold  Peter  on  December  7.  Their 
address  is  Weserstrasse  28,  Russelsheim 
am  Main,  Germany. 

’23 — The  Rev.  Wilfred  H.  Bunker,  who 
was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Church  of  Pittsfield,  IMass., 
went  on  February  1 with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  his  new  charge.  Their  ad- 
dress is  36  Russell  Terrace,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

’23-25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Stinson  of 
190  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  111.,  are 
the  parents  of  a daughter,  Carol  Godfrey 
Stinson,  born  June  9.  Mr.  Stinson  is  now 
a member  of  the  staff  of  Evans  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  advertising  agency  in  Chicago. 

’24,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Milli- 
kan (Laura  Grosvenor)  have  recently 
moved  from  Tiffin,  O.,  to  809  Windsor 
Court,  Ashland,  Ky.,  as  Mr.  Millikan  is 
now  with  the  Kentucky  & West  Virginia 
Power  Co.  there. 

’25 — Marv  Louise  Ela  is  studying  paint- 
ing in  the  studio  of  Andre  L’  Hote,  in 
Paris.  Address:  214  Blvd.  Raspail,  Paris, 
France. 

’25 — On  December  24  Virginia  Pierce 
was  married  to  Ronald  M.  Macpherson 
of  Dayton,  O.  Martha  Pierce,  ’24,  was 
the  bride’s  attendant.  The  Macphersons 
are  living  at  1107  Beaumont  Ave.,  Day- 
ton,  O. 

’25 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Small 
of  Cleveland  to  Max  H.  Webster,  for- 
merly of  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Powder  River  Larger  Parish, 


Money  That  Talks  in  Every  Tongue 


Regardless  of  where  you  go, — Cape  Town,  Singa- 
pore, Nome,  New  York,  Miami, — the  language  spoken 
by  TRAVELERS  CHECKS  is  understood.  And  you 
know  MONEY  TALKS. 


Sold  at 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

“On  The  Corner ” 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co* 

Hanna  Building 
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LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 

CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

13  8.  Main 

Phone  205 

ROBINSON 

THE  DRY  CLEANER 

Phone  95  11  S.  Main  Street 

Quality  Counts  Most  After  All 


RICE  STUDIO 

Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

37  Years  of  Knowing  How 


with  headquarters  at  Broadus,  Montana. 
Miss  Small  is  director  of  nurses  at  a 
Minneapolis  hospital. 

26  1 he  marriage  of  Frances  Esterly 

daughter  of  Mrs.  Frances  Beard  Esterly, 
88,  to  John  P.  Adams  took  place  Janu- 
ary 27  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

’26  A son,  Lewis  Charles,  was  born 
November  13  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
J.  F.  Young  (Helen  Templeton).  They 
are  living  at  211  S.  Park  Rd.,  La  Grange, 
111. 

’26 — Franklin  L.  Yocom  is  conductor  of 
the  Ashtabula  (O.)  Male  Chorus,  an  or- 
ganization sponsored  by  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  which  presented  a splendid  pro- 
gram in  that  city  on  February  11. 

’26-28 — Florence  Bovcheff  died  January 
20  at  the  University  Hospital  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.  Miss  Boycheff  had  a voice 
of  great  promise,  and  was  studying  on  a 
scholarship  in  New  York. 

’27 — Leona  Massoth  is  assistant  district 
superintendent  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago.  Her  business  address  is  1630 
Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 

*2 7 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Francher 
(Althea  Johnson)  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Paul  Strimple,  Jr.,  born  January  5. 

’27 — John  B.  McKelvey  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry  at  Western 
Reserve  University  in  June.  Dr.  McKelvey 
is  at  present  employed  as  research  chemist 
by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Address:  40  N. 
Horace  St.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

c’28 — The  marriage  of  Etheleen  Peter- 
man to  Paul  G.  Adams  took  place  No- 
vember 25  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  are  at  home  at  1784  W. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’28 — The  Rev.  Emmett  P.  Paige  was 
ordained  a priest  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  Mr.  Paige  completed  his  studies 
last  June  at  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Endriss 
(Katherine  Zinninger)  have  moved  to 
101  Stewart  Ave.,  Mansfield,  O.,  as  Mr. 
Endriss  has  resigned  his  position  as  as- 
sistant advertising  manager  of  the  West 
Bend  Aluminum  Co.  to  join  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  & Mfg.  Co. 

’28 — Elizabeth  F.  Humes  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Willard  D.  Almy  on 
August  22  in  Bellaire,  O.  Hilda  F. 
Humes,  ’26,  served  her  sister  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  the  following  Oberlin  people 
attended  the  ceremony:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Clarence  Amstutz  (Virginia  Seckel),  ’26, 
’28,  Hazel  Gochenaur,  ’28,  Margaret 
Storer,  ’28,  and  Mary  Margaret  Rhodes, 
’30.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Almy  are  living  at 
124  McGraw  Ave.,  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
where  Mr.  Almy  is  a civil  engineer  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

’28 — Hans  Schmidt  of  the  Cleveland 
traffic  department  of  the  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  has  an  article,  “Mosques,  Revo- 
lutions and  Kaffe  Franzchen,”  in  the 
Ohio  Bril  for  January. 

>28 — On  January  29  Edith  E.  Noss  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  W.  Aubrey  Arlin  of 
Friendship,  N.  Y.,  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  which  Mr.  Arlin  is 
pastor.  They  are  making  their  home  for 
the  present  in  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mrs.  Arlin  is  head  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment of  Houghton  College  and  Mr.  Ar- 
lin is  studying  in  the  school  of  Theology. 


’28-30,  ’30 — The  marriage  of  Mabel 
MacGlashan  to  Colton  E.  Storm  took 
place  in  Chicago  on  February  3. 

’29— Virginia  Kjane  Js  spending  the 
winter  with  her  family  at  Southern  Pines 
N.  Car. 

’29 — Thelma  Stevens,  who  received  the 
M.A.  degree  at  Mt.  Holyoke  last  June, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  publication  staff 
of  “Biological  Abstracts,”  a serial  de- 
voted to  publishing  abstracts  of  all  pub- 
lished biological  literature,  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Her  address  is  care 
Biological  Abstracts,  Zoology  Building, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

’29 — Annis  M.  Dougall  is  doing  emer- 
gency relief  work  with  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress: 5459  Hays  St. 

’29 — Virginia  Ebert  is  director  of  girls 
work  at  Kingsley  House,  a settlement  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Address:  220  Larimer 
Ave. 

’29,  ’29 — A son,  Earl  Foote  Adams, 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Ad- 
ams (Isobel  Traquair)  on  February  10 
at  Plant  City,  Fla. 

’29 — Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel  (Dorothy 
Hope)  of  343  Hulett  St.,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  is  making  home  investigations  for  the 
Schenectady  Emergency  Work  Bureau  in 
connection  with  the  city’s  unemployment 
relief  program. 

’29 — Eleanor  L.  Hughes  was  united  in 
marriage  on  January  30  in  Oberlin  to 
Robert  Biggs.  Mr.  Biggs  is  a chemist 
with  the  National  Tube  Company  in 
Elyria,  O.,  where  they  make  their  home 
at  130  Harrison  St. 

’29 — The  engagement  of  Edward  S. 
Treat  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Paige  of  Sher- 
brooke, Quebec,  Canada,  who  is  a nurse 
located  at  Istanbul,  Turkey,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Treat,  who  is  teaching 
for  the  third  year  at  Talas  and  Kayseri, 
expects  to  return  to  the  States  this  sum- 
mer. 

’29 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion 
Gimmy  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  William 
H.  Tenney  occured  on  January  23.  Since 
receiving  his  Master’s  degree  in  Oberlin 
in  1931  Mr.  Tenney  has  been  instructor 
and  post  graduate  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
ney are  residing  at  727  Kingsley  St.,  Ann 
Arbor. 

’29 — Mary  Fifield  is  attending  New 
York  University  studying  for  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  merchandizing.  Address: 
71  West  12th  St.,  Apt.  3 B,  New  York. 

c’29-31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Malt- 
by  (Dorothy  Wade)  are  living  at  5301 
Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Maltby  is 
employed  at  the  Hyde  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ex’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  A.  Storer 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are  the  parents  of 
a daughter,  Dolores  Jean,  born  May  24. 

’30 — Marjorie  Seckel  is  attending  the 
School  of  Library  Science,  Western  Re- 
serve, and  working  part  time  in  the  child- 
ren’s room  of  a branch  library.  Address: 
2124  Stearns  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

’30—  Elizabeth  Shortt  became  the  bride 
of  Gustav  Frederick  Roes  of  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  on  December  26  at  Pleasantville,  Pa. 

’30 — Russel  C.  Hanselman  is  a gradu- 
ate student  in  medicine  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School.  Address:  Nu  Sig- 
ma Nu,  518  N.  Broadwav,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Ou  u a year  to  "BALANCE  BUDGETS' 


SAVING  part  of  your  income 
is  important,  but  spending- 
intelligent  spending  — is  just  as 
necessary.  Everyone  must  spend 
money  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  Here’s  the  best  way  to  solve 
the  Save-Spend  problem  for 
yourself.  A careful  bal- 
ance between  saving 
and  spending  is  always 
governed  by  the  size  of 


your  income.  First  estimate  what 
that  will  be  in  1932.  Next  list 
your  "fixed  expenses’’  such  as 
rent,  fuel,  interest,  insurance 
and  so  on.  Then  plan  ways  to 
put  aside  a substantial  sum  in  a 
savings  account  at  a strong  bank. 

This  will  be  your  cash 
reserve,  safe,  always 
available  and  earn- 
ing regular  interest. 


Copr.  1932.  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Company 


Cleveland  Crust 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association 


AIDS  YOLi  EVERY  STEP  OK  THE  WAY  TO  FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE 


Professor  Charles  M.  Richards 

Oberlin  College 

To  Conduct  European  Tour 


Young  Art  Historian 
Will  Head  “Art  Tour” 
Sailing  July  1st 


A GROUP  of  Students,  artists,  teachers  of  art  and  those 
not  professionally  engaged  in  art  work,  but  who  derive 
pleasure  and  inspiration  from  it,  is  now  forming,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service  of 
the  American  Express  Company.  Professor  Charles  M 
Richards,  member  of  the  faculty  at  Oberlin,  has  consented 
to  conduct  this  European  tour,  in  the  capacity  of  Educa- 
tional Director.  Professor  Richards  has  traveled  extensively 
and  also  studied  abroad  on  a Carnegie  Fine  Arts  Fellowship. 
He  is  eminently  suited  to  lead  this  educational  tour  to  the 
shrines  of  art  in  the  principal  European  countries. 

This  “Art  Tour’  is  an  unusual  experiment  in  modern 
travel,  planning  to  combine  a pleasant  vacation  of  travel 
and  sightseeing  in  famous  European  centers,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  subject  of  art,  which  is  the  cultural  “raison 
d’etre”  of  the  tour.  It  is  unique  also  in  that  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  earning  academic  credit,  and  should  appeal 
to  students  and  teachers  who  wish  to  gain  credit  toward 
graduate  or  undergraduate  degrees  and  yet  enjoy  a summer 
of  travel  abroad. 

The  esthetic  and  educational  value  of  the  program 
planned,  both  to  artists  and  all  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
man-created  beauty,  is  inestimable.  Perhaps  no  itinerary 
that  could  be  planned  can  offer  such  outstanding  possibili- 
ties from  the  viewpoint  of  both  educational  and  cultural 
opportunity  as  does  this  tour.  It  is  through  a study  of  the 
world’s  contributions  to  art  in  all  ages  that  a perspective 
of  the  development  of  human  society  is  secured,  as  well  as 
an  understanding  of  the  ideals  and  circumstances  that  have 
shaped  the  lives  of  varied  peoples. 

The  lectures  and  group  discussion  on  this  “Art  Tour” 
will  include  topics  such  as:  The  Classic  Ideal,  The  Problems 
of  Medieval  Builders  and  their  Solution,  The  Rise  of  the 
Renaissance,  The  Great  Florentines,  Flemish  Painters, 
Michelangelo,  and  many  others.  Some  of  the  lectures  will 
be  given  in  the  various  Museums  and  Galleries  visited. 

The  tour  will  visit  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  comprehen- 
sive itinerary  of  the  “Art  Tour,”  on  which  a splendid  pro- 
gram of  visits  to  general  points  of  tourist  interest  will  also 
be  followed. 

The  Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service,  offeri  n g 
this  “Art  Tour,”  was  formed  when  the  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Extension  Service  appointed  the  American  Express 
Company  as  its  Official  Travel  Bureau,  for  the  convenience 
of  traveling  alumni.  This  tour  is  only  one  in  its  educational 
travel  program,  which  has  been  planned  with  the  assis- 
tance of  leading  educational  institutions.  The  other  interest- 
ing, cultural  tours  offered  are  listed  on  this  page,  for  the 
convenience  of  readers. 


TRAVEL  SERVICES  FOR  ALUMNI 
Convenient  and  Enjoyable  Travel  Assured  by  the  Am, , .. 
American  Express  Company  ns  the  Official  Travel  Bureau  of  J h" 
collegiate  Alumni  Extension  Service.  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 


EUROPE: 


TIIIS  SUMMER 


for  a worthwhile  experience 

EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 
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'TOURS  through  the  Old  World,  planned  to  realize  fully  the  excep- 
tional educational  and  cultural  values  of  travel,  are  offered  by  the 
Jnt#rcollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  They  include  the  major  artistic,  scientific  and  social  prob- 
lems of  vital  interest,  to  modern  men  and  women.  An  educational 
director,  an  authority  in  his  field,  will  accompany  each  tour.  On  some 
of  these  tours  it  is  possible  to  gain  academic  credit,  which  makes 
them  of  especial  value  to  teachers  and  students. 

1.  Music  Lovers’  Tour ...  Educational  Director,  Prof.  E.  V Moore 
University  of  Michigan ...  Sail  on  “Olympic”  July  1,  return  on 
‘Homeric  Aug.  24 . . . price  $798. 

2.  Education  Study  Tour...  Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander, 
teachers  College,  Columbia  University ...  Sail  on  “General  von 
Steuben  June  30,  return  on  “Europa”  Sept.  7...  cost  $760.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  attend  the  New  Educational  Fellowship 
Conference  at  Nice,  France,  July  29  to  August  12. 

3.  Social  Welfare  Tour ...  Director,  Dr.  Thomas  Alexander, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Taylor  of  Raleigh  Public  Schools ...  Sail  on  “General  von  Steuben” 
June  30,  return  on  “Europa”  Sept.  7 ...  rate  $760.  Arrangements  made 
for  attending  International  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  at  Frankfurt 
July  10  to  16. 

4.  Agricultural  Tour ...  Director,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Cornell  Uni- 

versity...  Sail  on  “Olympic”  July  1,  return  on  “Pennland”  Sept.  4 
. . . price  $800.  ) 

5.  European  Industries  Tour . . . Director,  Prof.  N.  C.  Miller,  Rut- 
gers(  University...  Sail  on  “Westernland”  July  1,  return  on  “Lap- 
land”  Aug.  29.  7-day  extension  tour  to  England,  returning  on  the 
“Baltic”  Sept.  5.  Cost  $681  for  main  tour,  $88  for  English  Extension. 

6.  Architectural  Tour  . . . Director,  Prof.  W.  M.  Campbell,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ...  Sail  on  “Conte  Grande”  June  28,  return 
on  “Statendam”  Sept.  3.  Price  $882. 

7.  Art  Tour  . . . Director,  Prof.  Charles  Richards,  Oberlin  College 
...Sail  on  “Olympic”  July  1,  return  same  steamer  Aug.  30... 
rate  $775. 

8.  Psychological  Residential  Study  Tour  . . . Director,  Prof. 
Henry  Beaumont,  University  of  Kentucky . . . Reside  in  Vienna  one 
month  and  attend  University.  (Lectures  in  English.)  Sail  on  “West- 
ernland” July  1,  return  on  “Majestic”  Sept.  6 . . . cost  $645.  Arrange- 
ments made  for  attending  International  Psychological  Congress  at 
Copenhagen,  Aug.  22  to  27. 

9.  Anthropological  Tour  (To  New  Mexico)  ...  Director,  Prof. 
Paul  H.  Nesbitt,  Curator,  Logan  Museum,  Beloit  College . . . Tour 
leaves  Kansas  City  Aug.  1,  returns  to  that  city  Aug.  22.  The  cost 
ranges  between  $440  from  Kansas  City,  to  $502  from  New  York. 

(Write  in  for  individual  tour  booklets,  giving  all  information) 

Independent  Travel  Arranged,  Steamship  Tickets  Procured, 
Hotel  Accommodations  Made.  I\o  Matter  Where  You  Wish  to 
Travel,  American  Express  Service  Will  Smooth  Your  Pathway! 

CHOICE  ACCOMMODATIONS  SECURED  BY 
BOOKING  NOW! 

MAIL  COUPON  TO  MOST  CONVENIENT  APDIIKSS 


American  Express  Intercollegiate  Travel-  Extension  Service, 
65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Express  Co.,  1003  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  34 
Gentlemen:  I am  interested  in  the  travel  checked.  Please  send  me 
information  and  literature. 

□ EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  to  EUROPE 

□ Independent  Travel  to  EUROPE 

□ Escorted  Tours  to  EUROPE 

□ Any  Other  Trip 

Name  

Address 


